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housewife  if  she  decides  to  change  to  some  other 
brand? 


The  method  of  soaking  the  beans,  the  preparation 
of  a  pleasing  sauce,  the  maintenance  of  uniform 
temperature  within  the  tank  to  insure  even  soaking 
— these  are  canning  practices,  which  to  a  great 
extent,  determine  pork  and  bean  consumption. 


Inasmuch  as  the  dried  bean  itself  means  so  much  to 
the  quality  of  the  canned  product  .  .  .  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Division  of  our  Research  Department  has  made 
an  intensive  study  concerning  the  proper  selection 
of  the  raw  bean.  This  and  other  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  such  as  data  on  temperature,  soaking,  and  the 
preparation  of  sauces  is  available  for  every  pork 
and  bean  canner.  You  are  urged  to  consult  with  us 
on  any  phase  of  the  subject. 


When  a  can  is  sold  in  which  the  beans  are  not 
uniformly  cooked — when  some  are  hard,  some 
mushy  —  the  packer  of  those  beans  is  plainly 
handicapping  the  popularity  of  his  brand.  If  a 
sauce  lacks  zest — if  the  beans  in  an  opened  can 
lack  a  tasty  appearance — who  can  blame  the 
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PCI  nil 


liim  nra  ^  muj  inn 


BRAND  NAMES 


It  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  new  brand 
without  first  making  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  name  is  already  in  use. 


V/e  maintain  at  our  Cincinnati  fac¬ 
tory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where 
information  regarding  brand  names — 
both  registered  and  unregistered — 
truly  be  had  quickly  and  without 
charge. 


Properly  made  labels  al¬ 
ways  attradl  attention 
on  the  dealers’  shelves. 
A  fine  thing  about  our 
labels  is  the  way  we 
blend  colors  that  attra(5f 
the  eye  and  sell  the 
goods. 


IV  niSl 


Samples  and  prices  at 
your  reque^. 


TH£  IJNIT£D  STAT€S  PRINTING  &  LITRCGRAPIt  CO. 


% 

I#- 


BALTIMORE 
439  Cross  St. 


BROOKLYN,  98  N.  3rd  St. 

COLOR  TRINTINC 


CINCINNATI 
55  Beech  St. 


HEA  D  Q  OARTE  CkS 


PLANTS 

OF  THE  > 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITVeOO  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

Sk  MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD 
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AYARS  NEW 
HEAVY  DUTY 
ROTARY  SYRUPER 

For  Filling — Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree — 
Clear  Soups  etc. 
l'\)r  Syruping — Fruits  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit. 
Designed  for  high  speed. 

Pelt  Drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve. 


JHTtEEB 


Very  truly  youj^s, 


CAN  CLEANER 
ANGLE  HANGER 
FRICTION  CLUTCH 


MANUFACTUnU  AND  PACKER  OF 

WHOLE  TOMATO  PULP- CATSUP -TOMATO  JUICE  AMD  TOMATO  SOUP 
PUMPKIN, SQUASH  AND  PEPPER  HULLS 

SwEDESfiORO,  New  Jersey 

ecu  PHOMCs  aweoesBOMO 


Ayars  Machine  Company, 

Salem,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen 

We  installed  one  of  your  Rotary  Syruping  Machines  in 
1930.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  work  it  has  done  is 
satisfactory  and  when  again  in  the  market,  I  will  be  pleased 
to  call  on  you  for  another. 


MANUFACTURES  OF 

TOMATO  AND  STRING 
BEAN  FILLERS 

PEA  AND  BEAN  FILLERS 

TOMATO  TRIMMER, 
CORER  AND  SCALDER 

TOMATO  WASHER 

HOT  WATER 
EXHAUSTERS 

CORN  AND  MILK  SHAKER 
LIQUID  PLUNGER  FILLER 
BEET  TOPPER 
BEET  GRADER 
BEET  SPLITTER 
BEET  SLICER 
PROCESS  CLOCK 
CAN  STERILIZER 


WHAT  USERS  SAT: 


Dec.  18,  1930 


i 


Prices  on  Request 

AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Vlners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  A 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TOMATO  SEED 


PEA,  BEANS,  CORN 
AND  ALL  SEEDS  USED  BY  THE 
CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


We  are  Headquarters  and  Extensive  Growers 
of  all  varieties  of  Tomatoes  used  by  the 

CANNING  TRADE 

and  are  always  glad  to  quote  prices,  either  for 
prompt  shipment  or  future  delivery,  on 
Bonny  Best,  Chalk’s  Jewel,  Earliana, 
Favorite,  Greater  Baltimore,  John 
Baer,  Matchless,  Red  Rock,  Stone, 
Marglobe,  Red  Head. 

Our  Stocks  are  unsurpassed  for  Earliness,  Uni¬ 
formity  and  Trueness  to  Type  and  are  largely 
used  by  the  most  critical  canners  in  the  trade. 

Stock  Put  Up  To  Suit  The 

Convenience  Of  The  Conner 

JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVEIS  Transmisaion) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 
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Cameron  Automatic 
300  Sanitary  C  ans 


Line-Producins 
Per  Minute 


NO.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


WHY  NOT  MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
CANS? 

We  furnish  the  machinery,  tin  plate 
and  labor.  The  rest  is  mechanical. 
Substantial  savings  are  to  be  made 
over  the  prevailing  market  price  of 
tin  cans. 


CONSIDER  THIS  LIST  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  PACKERS  WHO 
MAKETHEIR  TIN  CONTAINERS. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Plants  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 
Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc, 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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Indiana 


Indiana  Finishers 


For  Finishing  Tomato  Pulp,  Catsup,  Soups, 
Apple  Sauce,  Apple  Butter,  Jams,  Jellies,  Etc. 

Improved  Brush 
Finisher 


The  evolution  of  the  old 
If....  f 


Kern  Lightning  Finisher, 
widely  known  and  used  by 
canners  everywhere.  A  metal 
frame  Finisher  employing 
three  revolving  brushes  to 
spread  and  force  the  material 


Spraguc-Sells  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

^  ou  may  send  us  full  details  of  the  Langsenkamp  equipment 
checked. 

in  Improved  Brush  Finisher 
Q  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher 
rn  Indiana  Colossal  Finisher 
n  Indiana  Pulper 
n  Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine 
G  Kook-More  Koils  and  Tanks 
□  Langsenkamp  Copper  Kettles,  size . gals. 


^XACTTY  the  same  as  the  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher  except  size  and 
^  capacity.  Does  thoroughly  satisfactory  work  at  50  to  60  gallons 
per  minute  on  average  products.  All  metal,  sanitary  throughout. 
Screen,  iinderpan  and  hood  of  monel. 

We’ll  gladly  send  full  details  of  these  sturdy  Finishers  upon  re¬ 
quest,  also  details  of  other  Langsenkamp  equipment  listed  below. 
PIe.'.se  clip,  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  today  to 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  III. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  EXCEPT  IN  INDIANA  FOR: 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 

FEEDERS 

The  following  important  improvements 
have  been  made  on  Hamachek  Ideal  Vincr 
Feeders  during  the  past  few  years: 

The  specially  designed  feeding  chains  are 
heat  treated,  which  adds  considerable  life  and 
strength. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  its  dis¬ 
charge  end  automatically  rises  when  too  large 
forksful  are  fed  in  the  feeder.  Any  forksful 
that  can  enter  between  the  conveyor  and  dis¬ 
tributor  will  pass  into  the  viner  without  clogg¬ 
ing. 

The  sides  of  the  feeder  are  held  apart 
with  cast  iron  braces  so  that  the  discharge 
end  of  the  distributor  adjusts  itself  automati¬ 
cally  according  to  the  size  of  the  forksful  of 
vines. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so 
that  when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is 
about  twenty  inches  lower  than  the  opening 
in  the  viner,  which  results  in  easier  pitching. 
Longer  feeders  can  be  furnished  for  conveni¬ 
ence  in  pitching  vines  from  the  floor. 

The  machine  has  been  redesigned  and 
many  improvements  incorporated  because  of 
knowledge  gained  from  twenty  three  years  of 
experience  in  the  manufacture  of  viner 
feeders. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine 
Company 


KEWAUNEE 


WISCONSIN 


Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Ensilage  Distributors  and 
Chain  Adjusters 


Name  .  . 
Address 
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JfOW.  ^  Jacksonville  ^ 


Executive  Offices: 


NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 


a  new  Continental  Plant Greater  Service 

This  modem.  Continental  plant  at  1801  West  Fifteenth  Street,  Jackson¬ 
ville  is  another  vital  link  in  the  great  Continental  organization  of  38 
plants  located  at  central  distribution  points  from  Coast  to  Coast. 

It  brings  the  full  measure  of  Continental  service  to  canners  in  the 
state  of  Florida  and  other  points— a  service  which  many  canners  have 
already  found  contributes  largely  to  good  quality  packs  and  the  smoother 
operation  of  their  canneries. 

You  will  find  all  of  us  at  this  plant  keenly  interested  in  your  problems 
and  anxious  to  serve  you  well.  The  phone  number  is  Jacksonville 
5-1355;  call  us  whenever  you  feel  we  can  be  of  service  to  you. 


Continental  Can  Company  Inc. 


WNTIUENlit; 
—  CAN—  j 
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107  South  Frederick  Street 
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Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  THE 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use 
the  columns  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 


THE  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  PostoMce.  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second~class  matter. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year . $3.00 

Canada  .  ...  .  $4.00 

Foreign  ...  -  -  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 


EDITORIALS 

- • - 


The  tri-state  meeting— Secretary  Shook 
has  just  written  us  that  the  annual  spring  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Emerson  Hotel,  Baltimore,  on  April  9th  and 
10th.  Note  that  there  is  a  slight  change  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  date,  and  that  the  meeting  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Em¬ 
erson  instead  of  the  Lord  Baltimore,  where  we  have 
heretofore  met. 

“In  view  of  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment,”  he 
continues,  “special  stress  will  be  placed  upon  grading. 
Representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
be  present,  and  will  discuss  compliance  with  the  stand¬ 
ards,  and  will  also  explain  plans  for  grading  canned 
foods  at  point  of  origin.” 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  will  be  ai  large  at¬ 
tendance  of  canners  and  machinery  and  supply  men 
and  brokers.  If  we  thought  ib  was  even  in  the  least 
worth  while,  we  would  suggest  that  they  include  in  the 
program  a  leading  banker,  to  tell  the  canners  how  to 
manage  the  financial  end  of  their  business  this  season ; 
but  any  such  banker  would  deal  in  only  glittering  gen¬ 
eralities,  and  no  canner  would  get  anything  definite 
that  he  could  take  home  and  apply  to  his  own  case. 
Largely  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  banker,  but  because 
the  canner’s  problem  is  a  strictly  individual  one ;  and 
yet  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  give  a  sort  of  general  rule 
which  would  help  the  canner  as  a  guide,  for*  he  is  sore 
beset  this  year,  and  not  only  are  the  Tri-State  canners, 
but  the  canners  of  the  whole  country. 

The  canner  is  now  faced  with  the  necessity  of  mar¬ 
keting  his  packs  on  the  “new  distribution  plan,”  i.  e., 
m  small  lots  to  meet  daily  requirements,  but  the  broker 
looks  upon  these  stocks  of  goods  yet  in  the  canner’s 
warehouse  with  the  baleful  eye  of  the  money  lender  of 


a  generation  ago,  and  he  is  just  as  much  frightened 
now  as  he  was  then.  Shylock  demands  his  pound  of 
flesh  just  as  avidly  now  as  he  did  when  the  Merchant 
of  Venice  w'as  written.  The  money  lenders  have  not 
adopted  these  so-called  modern  methods.  Stocks  of 
canned  foods  may  be  good  collateral,  in  that  they  are 
a  food  product  and  are  not  of  the  perishable  kind,  but 
as  a  protection  for  his  loans  he  much  prefers  sales  of 
futures  to  reputable  buyers,  even  at  prices  which 
promise  no  return  over  costs.  That  is  the  way  he  has 
always  done  it,  and  if  there  is  any  change  this  year  the 
banker  would  prefer  lending  only  40  to  50  per  cent, 
where  he  used  to  lend  70  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
value.  So  we  have  a  new-fashioned  canner  with  an 
old-fashioned  banker,  and  the  canner  is  not  happy.  The 
banker  knows  that  the  canner  is  now  at  the  time  of 
year  when  he  has  had  to  buy  seed,  must  contract  his 
cans  and  his  acreage,  and  plan  the  extent  of  his  output 
for  1931 ;  but  when  the  canner  points  this  out,  and  asks 
what  he  must  do,  the  banker  merely  shrugs  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  turns  his  palms  upwards  and  exclaims :  “Look  at 
last  year’s  goods  yet  unsold  in  your  warehouse.”  The 
bankers  have  been  busy  telling  the  canners  all  over  the 
country  to  cut  down  their  acreages  and  to  curtail  their 
packs,  and  to  a  limited  extent  that  is  good  advice ;  but 
in  some  instances  it  is  like  telling  a  man  to  cut  out  eat¬ 
ing  so  as  to  save  money. 

Doubtless  if  the  canner,  carrying  these  stocks,  could 
show  what  he  is  doing  to  keep  supplied  a  definite  mar¬ 
ket,  where  his  goods  are  thoroughly  introduced  and 
eaten  regularly,  the  banker  would  regard  the  stocks  as 
good  judgment  rather  than  as  due  to  poor  salesman¬ 
ship.  And  he  would  be  inclined  to  help  rather  than 
hinder  such  a  plan. 

Some  day  you  will  sell  all  your  goods  in  one  small, 
hand-picked  locality ;  sell  them  yourself ;  take  constant 
care  of  your  customers,  with  a  steadily  increasing  size 
pack,  and  always  at  a  profit;  and  in  that  day  you  will 
have  none  of  these  banking  troubles.  Worth  thinking 
about? 
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Better  labeling  coming— while  you  are 

waiting  to  see  “what  is  going  to  turn  up,”  or 
“which  way  the  cat  will  jump,”  better  give  some 
attention  to  the  wording  on  your  labels.  And  we  do  not 
mean  as  regards  the  Mapes  law.  That  will  be  forced 
upon  you.  We  come  back  again  to  the  old,  old  story : 
Make  your  labels  the  windows  of  the  can,  so  that  the 
buying  public  may  correctly  see  what  sort  of  goods, 
of  what  quality,  you  are  giving,  and  be  able  to  depend 
upon  what  you  say  on  that  label.  The  necessity  of  this 
has  been  preached  to  you  and  at  you  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century :  that  you  owe  it  to  your  consumers  to  tell  them 
all  about  the  contents  hidden  behind  the  tin  of  your 
can.  And  you  know  it ;  but  for  reasons  you  also  know 
you  have  passed  it  by,  and  today  are  giving  them  labels 
that  tell  them  little  or  nothing.  You  have  gotten  by, 
but  you  are  not  going  to  get  by  much  longer. 

W.  R.  M.  Wharton,  chief.  Eastern  District  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  has  formed  a  radio  club  of  “How 
to  Read  the  Label”  numbering  millions  of  housewives. 
More  and  more  stations  are  joining  this  Government 
radio  talk,  and  they  are"  learning,  for  he  is  giving  them 
good  stuff. 

In  a  recent  talk  he  said  to  them,  after  describing  in 
detail  a  lot  of  the  evasions  practiced  in  labeling  goods : 
“Labels  generally  fail  to  give  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  would  aid  you  to  buy  intelligently. 
Omissions  are  the  general  rule — not  the  kind  of 
omissions  illustrated,  but  omissions  which  fail  to 
advise  as  to  quality,  kind,  variety,  condition  and 
relative  value.  The  law  does  not  positively  re¬ 
quire  information  of  this  kind,  but  if  a  million 
housewives  will  demand  full  labels  and  back  up 
their  demands  persistently,  the  manufacturers  of 
the  country  can  do  nothing  less  than  comply  and 
furnish  more  informatively  labeled  food  prod¬ 
ucts.” 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  women  are  now  de¬ 
manding  this  of  their  dealers,  and  the  demand  is  grow¬ 
ing.  The  canner  who  M^aits  until  this  demand  of  the 
ladies  becomes  general  will  just  about  put  himself  out 
of  business.  Remember,  the  ladies  will  not  wait  a 
year  for  you  to  change  your  labels.  They  know  their 
rights,  and  they  are  demanding  them;  and  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  canners  wise  enough  to  answer  them  in  full, 
and  as  they  want :  and  those  who  do  not  will  be  making 
a  sad  mistake.'  The  thing  is  to  do  it  now,  when  you  are 
ordering  new  labels,  and  while  you  have  the  time. 

You  know  what  grades  you  are  packing.  Just  be 
honest  with  your  consumer  and  with  yourself,  and  tell 
the  truth.  If  in  doubt  on  some  of  those  famous  twi¬ 
light-zone  goods,  give  the  consumer  the  benefit,  and 
grade  them  a  little  lower  than  they  belong.  You  will 
profit  in  the  long  run.  Aim  to  give  a  little  better 
quality  than  you  claim,  and  you  will  always  win ;  do  it 
the  other  way  and  you  will  always  lose.  Here  you  are : 

“This  is  our  standard  brand.  Ripe  tomatoes,  fresh 
from  the  field,  carefully  peeled  and  trimmed ;  suitable 
for  stewing  or  for  serying  uncooked  at  ordinary  meals, 
making  six  helpings.  Vitamin  and  nutritional  yalues 
all  retained.  This  is  a  No.  2  can.  We  also  pack  them 
in  No.  3’s  same  quality,  nine  helpings,  uncooked. 

We  pack  the - Brand,  fancy  tomatoes,  for  sery¬ 

ing  raw,  for  salads,  etc.  No.  2’s,  three  whole  tomatoes, 
some  pieces  and  juice;  No.  3’s,  fiye  whole  tomatoes, 
some  pieces  and  juice. 

Packed  under  rigid  sanitary  conditions.” 


CUTTING  BEE  AT  HANOVER,  PA.,  MARCH  26— 
The  Pennsylyania  Canners  Association  is  putting 
on  a  big  cutting  bee  at  the  Richard  McAllister 
Hotel,  Hanoyer,  Pa.,  on  Thursday,  March  26, and  invites 
all  interested  nearby  canners  to  attend.  Secretary 
Frank  Shook,  Leroy  Strasberger  and  representatives 
of  three  large  can  companies,  the  American,  the  Conti¬ 
nental  and  the  Metal  Package,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
cutting  and  grading,  and  Dr.  White,  in  charge  of  the 
Mape  Law  branding  regulations,  has  been  invited  to 
be  present. 

The  intention  is  to  cut  peas,  stringless  beans,  tmatoes 
and  corn,  and  possibly  other  items.  They  want  to  begin 
at  10  A.  M.,  and  say  that  it  will  be  a  long  session. 

In  effect  this  is  a  canners’  school  on  grading,  and  we 
should  think  that  every  canner  would  wish  to  be  pres¬ 
ent.  And  all  will  be  welcome. 

- ♦ - 

ATTENTION,  MAKERS  OF  GROWERS’ 
CONTRACTS 

OUR  readers  have  been  repeatedly  warned  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  former  prices  on  1931 
growing  contracts.  That  this  is  not  a  mere  idea 
of  our  own,  read  this,  as  it  appeared  in  the  daily  papers 
of  March  17th; 

Prices  of  Farm  Products  Lowest  in  20  Years 

Washington,  March  16. — Farmers  received  less 
for  their  products  last  month  than  at  any  time  in 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  announced  today  the  general  price  level  had 
dropped  two  points  below  the  index  figure  of  92, 
recorded  in  1911. 

February  15  the  index  of  farm  prices  was  90, 
four  points  under  January  15,  and  41  points  lower 
than  February,  1930.  Slight  advances  were  indi¬ 
cated  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  March. 

As  much  as  you  might  like  to,  you  cannot  afford  to 
be  a  philanthropist,  for  the  very  simple  but  effective 
reason  that  you  will  be  obliged  to  sell  your  finished 
product,  next  Fall  and  Winter,  upon  the  new  price  basis 
then  prevailing.  It  is  all  very  nice  to  “hope”  that  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  and  market  prices  will  be  back,  fully 
recovered  by  that  time.  Just  tell  your  bank  that  and 
see  how  quickly  it  will  turn  you  down  flat. 

You  can’t  make  the  tide;  you  must  go  along  with  it; 
accept  it  as  you  find  it.  Play  safe. 

Just  as  a  reminder;  In  1911  tomatoes  were  con¬ 
tracted  at  $6.00  to  $7.00  per  ton,  with  $9.00  the  top. 
com  was  contracted  in  Iowa  at  $5.00,  with  $8.00  a  good 
price  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  barring  Shoe- 
peg  corn  in  Harford  county,  Md.  Peas  were  bought  at 
$35.00  to  $40.00  per  ton,  and  less.  “Figure  it  out  for 
yourself.” 

- - 

SPRING  MEETINGS 

April  9-10 — ^Tri-State  Packers;  Hotel  Emerson,  Balti¬ 
more. 

April  23-24 — Indiana  Canners,  at  Indianapolis,  Hotel 
Claypool, 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

8-Head  Double  End  Flanger 

300  Cans  a  Minute 

This  No.  315-K  Bliss  Automatic 
Flanger  operates  in  the  300  a  min¬ 
ute  line  of  Bliss  High  Speed  Sani¬ 
tary  Can  Making  Machinery  and 
produces  a  perfect  flange  which  is 
essential  to  sueeessful  double 
seaming.  The  eight  heads  insure 
easy  movement  with  high  speed 
and  minimum  wear.  All  adjust¬ 
ments  are  open,  accessible  and 
easily  made. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO.  S.'Vra 

)  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Sales  Offices  |  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Plain. 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &D0ELLER 


BALTIMORE, 


ACCURATE  PEA  GRADES 

Mixed  sizes  in  the  can  is  a  trouble  eliminat¬ 
ed  by  users  of  the 

HYDRO-GEARED  PEA  GRADER 

Resulting  in  a  better  profit  thru  the  proper 
placing  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

Other  impressive  features  include: 

LARGE  CAPACITY 
THOROUGH  WASHING 

improving  the  quality 

ACCESSIBILITY  of  SIEVES 
SMALL  FLOOR  SPACE 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Specify 


COKE 


We  are  producing  a  superior 
quality  of  CoKE  Tin  Plates 
specially  adapted  to  the  require- 
inentsof  the  canningand  packing 
industry.  Demand  American 
Cokes — the  best  obtainable. 

Wf  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Sheet 
and  Tin  Mid  Products — Black  Sheets,  Gal- 
vanizeti  Sheets,  T*in  andTcrne  Plates,  Etc. 


iMaacw  cggs^^ 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

e— ItlSTKiCT  SAI.es  OFFICHS:  —  Chicago  Cmcliin.ati  Denver  Detroit 

I  I  lr?>n  New  Orleans  New  York  St.  Louis  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

I  I  I  JWiyir  iMtt  Distrihutors  —  COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY.  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles  Phoenix  Salt  Lake  City  Portland  Seattle  Honolulu 

F.xf^’rt  Distributors— etiiTen  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  Co..  New  York  City 
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Proposed  Standards  for  Tomatoes, 
Cherries,  Apricots 


In  his  letter  to  us  Dr.  Dunbar  says : 

•‘The  work  on  the  formation  of  tentative 
standards  for  canned  apricots,  canned  cherries  and 
canned  tomatoes,  under  the  McNary-Mapes  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  food  and  drug's  act,  has  progressed  so 
far  that  we  anticipate  being  able  to  hold  hearings 
upon  them  not  later  than  April  15,  1931.  Our 
plan  is  to  hold  such  hearings  both  in  Washington 
and  San  Francisco.  The  exact  date  of  the  hearing 
has  not  been  fixed  because  of  a  small  amount  of 
work  that  remains  to  be  done,  particularly  on  the 
color  standard  for  canned  tomatoes. 

It  is  felt  that  by  issuing  these  tentative  stand¬ 
ards  considerably  in  advance  of  the  date  of  the 
actual  hearing,  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  in¬ 
terested  parties  to  give  the  most  thorough  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  proposals.  I  am,  therefore,  sending 
you  the  tentative  standards  for  these  three  com¬ 
modities.  They  are  being  sent  to  the  various 
trade  journals  and  to  others  who  will  be  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  interested 
groups. 

The  tentative  standards  need  no  explanation 
other  than  to  point  out  that  the  standard  for  toma¬ 
toes  is  incomplete  in  that  the  color  requirement 
has  not  yet  been  stated.  This  will  be  included  in 
the  standard  at  the  time  formal  announcement  of 
the  hearing  is  made.  The  requirements  for  label¬ 
ing  products  that  fail  to  meet  the  standards  are 
identical  with  those  announced  in  connection  with 
the  standards  for  canned  peaches,  canned  pears 
and  canned  peas,  issued  February  16,  1931. 

Written  comments  on  the  proposed  standards 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Administration  at  any  time 
up  to  the  date  when  the  hearings  are  held.  Sug¬ 
gestions  which  appear  to  offer  material  improve¬ 
ment  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Administration, 
be  accepted  and  incorporated  in  the  tentative 
standards  before  the  date  of  the  formal  hearing. 
Following  the  hearing  standards  will  be  put  in  final 
form  as  promptly  as  possible  and  promulgated  in  a 
formal  way,  to  become  effective  ninety  days  from 
the  date  of  promulgation,” 

CANNED  TOMATOES 

1.  Standard 

Canned  tomatoes  are  the  normally  flavored  and  nor¬ 
mally  colored  canned  food  consisting  of  the  peeled, 
cored  and  trimmed,  whole  or  large  pieces  of  the  mature 
red  fruit  of  the  tomato  vine  (Lycopersicon  lycopersi- 
cum) ,  with  or  without  the  liquid  which  drains  from  an 
equivalent  amount  of  the  fruit  during  peeling,  coring, 
trimming  and  packing,  and  with  or  without  added  sea¬ 
soning  (sugar,  salt). 

2.  Meaning  of  Terms 

The  term  “normally  colored”  means  a  general  effect 
of  red,  such  that  the  homogenous  pulped  and  strained 
fruit  shows  a  spectophotometer  reading  of  at  least - 


The  fruit  shall  be  considered  as  peeled  when  there 
are  not  more  than  1.5  square  inches  of  peel  per  pound 
of  net  contents. 

The  fruit  shall  be  considered  as  trimmed  w’hen  there 
is  not  more  than  one  scar,  brown  or  black  colored  area, 
or  other  unsightly  blemish,  per  8  ounces  of  net  con¬ 
tents. 

The  fruit  shall  be  considered  as  whole  or  in  large 
pieces  when  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  total  contents 
will  be  retained  after  draining  for  two  minutes  on  a 
screen*  having  two  meshes  to  the  inch.  On  containers 
of  less  than  3  pounds  net  weight  sieves  8  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  are  used.  On  containers  of  3  pounds  net  weight 
or  more  sieves  12  inches  in  diameter  are  used. 

3.  Substandard  Designation 

Canned  tomatoes  which  fail  to  meet  the  above  stand¬ 
ard  shall,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  bear  the  le¬ 
gend  for  low  quality  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

4.  Exceptions 

Canned  tomatoes  which  fail  to  meet  the  above  stand-  ^ 
ard  only  in  that  they  contain  added  pulped  and  strained  J 
tomatoes,  need  not  bear  the  low-quality  legend  if  la¬ 
beled  “tomatoes  with  added  strained  tomatoes.” 

CANNED  CHERRIES 
1.  Standard 

Canned  cherries  are  the  normally  flavored  and  nor¬ 
mally  colored  canned  food  consisting  of  (1)  the  normal 
and  uniform-sized,  fleshy,  mature,  unblemished,  stem¬ 
med,  whole  fruit  of  the  cherry  tree,  and  (2)  sugar  so¬ 
lution. 

The  weight  of  fruit  in  the  container  is  not  less  than 
three-fifths  the  weight  of  water  which  the  sealed  con¬ 
tainer  will  hold  at  68  degrees  F.,  except  that  when 
necessary  to  prevent  crushing  of  the  fruit  a  tolerance 
not  exceeding  the  combined  weight  of  three  average 
units  is  allowed.  The  liquid  portion  of  the  finished 
product  reads  not  less  than  16  degrees  Brix  (read  at 
the  proper  temperature  for  the  instrument  used). 

2.  Tolerances  and  Meaning  of  Terms 

The  fruit  shall  be  considered  normally  colored  if  the 
general  color  of  the  flesh  be  yellowish  white. 

Units  of  one-tenth  of  an  ounce  or  larger  are  consid¬ 
ered  of  normal  size. 

The  cherries  shall  be  considered  uniform  in  size  if  80 
per  cent  of  the  units  will  pass  through  a  circular  open¬ 
ing  25  per  cent  larger  in  diameter  than  that  through 
which  the  smallest  unit  will  pass. 

The  fruit  shall  be  considered  fleshy  if  the  flesh  of  the 
drained  cherries  is  88  per  cent  or  more  of  their  total 
weight. 

*Wire  of  a  uniform  diameter,  not  less  than  0.04  nor 
more  than  0.07  inch. 
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ABOUT  CONVEYOR  BOOTS 


Hansen  Boots  have 
40%  more  capacity 
without  waste  than 
any  other  conveyor 
boot. 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  ten  and  sixteen  inch  widths 
each  having  conveying  and  elevating  capa¬ 
city  unequalled  hy  any  similar  equipment. 

Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  are  adapt¬ 
able  for  handling  Peas,  Beans,  Seed, 
Cherries,  Peanuts  and  similar  products. 

Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  measure 
and  discharge  the  product  directly  into 


buckets  so  close  there  is  no  waste.  The 
correctly  designed  measuring  device  whol¬ 
ly  elimUiates  crushing. 

Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  never  get 
out  of  thne.  The  boot  drum  is  evenly  dri¬ 
ven  from  both  sides  as  the  chain  passes  un¬ 
der  it.  Long  chain  guides  hold  the  chain 
firmly  in  place.  ChaUi  Stretchi7tg  does  not 
affect  the  operatio7i  of  Hansen  Boots. 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  have  few 
parts  and  can  be  completely  disassembled 
for  cleaning  without  tools.  There  is  no 
cylinder  to  expand,  cut  or  run  tight.  The 
product  is  introduced  into  Hansen  Boots 
from  either  or  both  sides. 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boots  are  cor7i- 
pletely  bronze  bushed  and  equipped  with 
pressure  grease  fittings.  Many  of  the  first 
Hansen  Boots  built  are  still  in  service. 
Hansen  Sanitary  ALL  STEEL  Conveyor 
Buckets  are  U7ibreakable  and  have  7'eplace- 
able  end  bushings. 


TRADE^"’^ 


HANSEN  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 


CEDARBURG, 


WISCONSIN 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boot 
Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet  Topper 
Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 


Manufacturers  ot 

Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 


Hansen  Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Filler 
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The  fruit  shall  be  considered  unblemished  if  80  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  units  in  the  container  are  free  from 
scabs,  bruises,  excessive  cracks,  or  other  unsightly 
blemishes.  Cracks  are  considered  excessive  when  their 
total  combined  length  and  width  exceeds  %  inch,  pro¬ 
vided  that  checks  in  the  stem  depression  and  concen¬ 
tric  with  its  sides  shall  not  be  considered  excessive  un¬ 
less  their  maximum  width  exceeds  i/g  inch. 

The  weight  of  the  fruit  in  the  container  is  that  of  the 
fruit  material  in  both  the  solid  and  liquid  components 
and  is  thus  equivalent  to  the  “put-in  weight.” 

3.  Substandard  Designation 
Canned  cherries  which  fail  to  meet  the  above  stand¬ 
ard  shall,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  bear  the  le¬ 
gend  for  low  quality  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

4.  Exceptions 

Canned  cherries  which  fail  to  meet  the  above  stand¬ 
ard  only  in  that  they  consist  of  cherries  packed  in 
water,  need  not  bear  the  low-quality  legend  if  labeled 
“water-pack  cherries.” 

Canned  cherries  which  fail  to  meet  the  above  stand¬ 
ard  only  in  that  they  consist  of  pitted  whole  cherries, 
and  the  number  of  pits  in  the  can  does  not  exceed  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  cherries  present,  need  not 
bear  the  low-quality  legend  if  labeled  “pitted  cherries,” 
even  though  the  units  may  fail  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  for  normal  size  and  uniformity  of  size. 

Canned  cherries  which  fail  to  meet  the  above  stand¬ 
ard  only  in  that  the  flesh  is  of  some  color  other  than 
yellowish  white,  as  red  sour  cherries,  Bing  cherries, 
black  cherries,  et  cetera,  need  not  bear  the  low-quality 
legend  if  labeled  to  show  the  type  to  which  they  belong. 

M  CANNED  APRICOTS 

'  1.  Standard 

Canned  apricots  are  the  normally  flavored  and  nor¬ 
mally  colored  canned  food  consisting  of  (1)  the  normal 
and  uniform-sized,  tender,  unpeeled,  mature,  unblem¬ 
ished,  pitted,  unbroken  halves  of  the  fruit  of  the  apri¬ 
cot  tree,  and  (2)  sugar  solution. 

The  weight  of  fruit  in  the  container  is  not  less  than 
two-thirds  the  weight  of  water  which  the  sealed  con¬ 
tainer  will  hold  at  68  degrees  F.,  except  that,  when 
necessary  to  prevent  ‘crushing  of  the  fruit,  a  tolerance 
not  exceeding  the  weight  of  one  average  piece  is  al¬ 
lowed.  The  liquid  portion  of  the  finished  product  reads 
not  less  than  16  degrees  Brix  (read  at  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature  for  the  instrument  used) . 

2.  Meaning  of  Terms 

The  term  “normally  colored,”as  it  relates  to  the  fruit, 
means  a  general  effect  of  yellow. 

Units  of  one-third  of  an  ounce  or  larger  are  consid¬ 
ered  of  normal  size. 

The  units  shall  be  considered  uniform  in  size  if  the 
transverse  diameter  of  any  unit  does  not  vary  more 
than  25  per  cent  from  the  corresponding  average  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  pieces  of  fruit  in  the  container. 

The  fruit  shall  be  considered  tender  when  the  flesh 
of  not  less  than  80  per  cent  of  the  units  by  count  is 
completely  perforated  by  a  cylindrical  rod,  3/16  inch  in 
diameter,  under  a  load  of  300  grams  (approximately 
10.6  ozs.),  applied  vertically  to  the  exposed,  peeled  sur¬ 
face  of  a  test  piece  carefully  placed  on  an  appropriate 
support.  In  performing  this  test,  the  rod  is  placed  on 
the  exposed  surface  under  an  initial  load  of  100  grams 


and  the  load  increased  at  a  uniform,  continuous  rate 
of  12  grams  per  second  until  the  piece  is  perforated. 
The  test  piece  is  conveniently  supported  on  a  rigid  con¬ 
vex  surface  of  such  curvature  as  to  fit  into  the  seed 
caviety  and  permit  it  to  maintain  its  normal  shape. 
The  peel  is  conveniently  removed  with  pointed,  sharp 
scissors. 

The  fruit  shall  be  considered  unblemished  if  80  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  pieces  in  the  container  are  free 
from  scabs,  bruises,  frost  bites,  sunburn,  hail  injury, 
green  or  brown  colorations,  or  other  unsightly  blem¬ 
ishes. 

The  fruit  shall  be  considered  as  unbroken  halves 
when  80  per  cent  or  more  of  the  units  are  unbroken  and 
not  excessively  trimmed.  Excessive  trimming  is  de¬ 
fined  as  that  amount  which  destroys  the  normal  shape 
of  the  half. 

The  weight  of  the  fruit  in  the  container  means  the 
fruit  material  in  both  the  solid  and  liquid  components. 
It  is  thus  equivalent  to  the  “put-in  weight.” 

3.  Substandard  Designation 

Canned  apricots  which  fail  to  meet  the  above  stand¬ 
ard  shall,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  bear  the  le¬ 
gend  for  low  quality  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

4.  Exceptions 

Canned  apricots  which  fail  to  meet  the  above  stand¬ 
ard  only  in  that  they  consist  of  apricots  packed  in 
water,  need  not  bear  the  low-quality  legend  if  labeled 
“water-pack  apricots.” 

Canned  apricots  which  fail  to  meet  the  above  stand¬ 
ard  only  in  that  the  halves  are  peeled,  need  not  bear 
the  low-quality  legend  if  labeled  “peeled  apricots.” 

Canned  apricots  which  fail  to  meet  the  above  stand¬ 
ard  only  in  that  they  consist  of  unpeeled,  whole  apri¬ 
cots,  need  not  bear  the  low-quality  legend  if  labeled 
“whole  apricots,”  even  though  the  units  may  fail  to 
meet  the  requirement  for  normal  size. 

- - 

VACUUM  SEALS  NOW  OWENS  MADE 

ARRANGEMENTS  have  been  concluded  between 
/A  officers  of  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  the  Vacuum  Seal  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  whereby  Owens-Illinois  becomes  sole  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  Vacuum  Seal  jars.  This  product  will  be 
distributed  through  the  nation-wide  sales  organization 
of  the  Owens-Illinois  company. 

The  Vacuum  Seal  jar,  an  all-glass  container  with 
glass  lid,  has  proved  its  merit  for  many  products  over 
a  period  of  years.  This  latest  addition  to  the  Owens- 
Illinois  line  of  food  containers  provides  packers  of  food¬ 
stuffs  with  an  all-glass  package  for  various  food  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company,  the  largest 
bottle  and  glass  container  manufacturers  in  the  world, 
with  18  factories  strategetically  located  throughout  the 
country  and  30  sales  offices  in  the  principal  cities,  is 
building  rapidly  toward  a  most  complete  glass  con¬ 
tainer  service  for  users  of  bottles  and  glass  containers 
everywhere. 

The  Vacuum  Seal  Company  specializes  in  the  partic¬ 
ular  type  of  all-glass  jars,  the  patents  for  which  they 
control.  Each  company,  however,  is  entirely  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  other  as  to  ownership  and  there  is  no  con¬ 
nection  financially  or  otherwise,  except  the  licensing 
and  sales  agreements  which  have  been  entered  into. 
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The  MORRAL  CORN 
HUSKING  MACHINE 

EITHER  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE 

The  Fastest  and  Best  Husker  in  Use 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
180  ears  per  minute. 


December  2,  1930. 

Morral  Bros., 

Morral,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : 

You  a.sked  us  if  we  are  satisfied  with  the  late  model  buskers,  and  we  believe 
that  our  action  recently  is  sufficient  answer  to  this  question. 

As  you  know,  we  installed  18  of  your  latest  model  buskers  during  the  past 
season,  and  found  that  they  gave  such  satisfactory  results  that  you  now  have 
our  order  for  13  additional  machines,  and  we  expect  to  replace  an  additional 
13  machines  in  one  of  our  other  plants  next  year. 

We  think  this  speaks  for  itself  as  to  what  we  think  of  the  late  model 
buskers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DICKINSON  &  CO. 

WFE/EIES  By  W.  F.  Ewing. 


It  will  Pay  you  to  write  at  once  for  catalogue  -  B  ■  giving  full 
description  of  the  machines  we  manufacture,  also  get  our  Prices 
and  list  of  users  before  you  place  your  order. 


Mannfactnrers 
Corn  Hnsklnsr  SEachlneB 
Com  Cnttine  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Cora 
Whole  Grain  Cora  Gutters 
Xiahelintf  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 


Morral,  Ohio 


BBOWN  BOOaS  FOUBDBY  k 
MACHINE  CO.,  Btd. 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 
Sole  Agfents  for  Canada 


Landreth  Garden  Seeds 


Spot  or  1930  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 

Peas  Beet  Squash  Pumpkin 

Com  Okra  Cabbage  Cucumber 

Beans  Tomato  Spinach  Cauliflower 

Dwarf  Lima  Beans 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1931  CROP  SEEDS 

Wken  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1931  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 47th  year  in  the  business. 

BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784 
147  years  in  the  Seed  Business 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Crops  and  Their  Treatments 

Summary  of  Talks  Given  at  Second  Annual  Ohio  Canners  Conference  Held  at 
Ohio  State  University,  February  17-20,  1931. 


PROS  AND  CONS  OF  SOUTHERN-GROWN 
PLANTS 

By  H.  D.  Brown. 

Better  plants  can  be  grown  in  Ohio  than  those  which 
are  shipped  into  the  state  each  year  from  Southern  sec¬ 
tions,  but  it  takes  an  expert  to  do  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Southern-grown  tomato  plants  used  for  canning  are  on  the  aver¬ 
age  as  good  as  the  average  of  home-grown  plants.  Southern 
grown  plants  are  often  infected  with  insects  and  diseases  such 
as  Nematodes  and  Fusarium  wilts  or  other  pests  which  easily 
survive  the  winters  in  Southern  plant-growing  sections.  Home¬ 
grown  plants  are,  however,  also  frequently  affected  with  these 
pests  because  they  are  usually  started  or  grown  in  ^eenhouses 
or  sheltered  hotbeds  where  these  warm  season  parasites  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  develop. 

Southern-grown  plants  are  usually  sturdy  and  stocky,  but  it 
requires  considerable  skill  to  produce  the  same  type  of  plant 
in  created  environments  in  Ohio  or  in  similarly  situated  North¬ 
ern  states.  Too  many  home  plant  growers  assume  that  if  a  little 
artificially  supplied  heat  or  water  is  a  good  thing  still  more  will 
be  better.  The  results  are  spindling,  succulent  and  diseased 
plants.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  young  plants  in  northern- 
grown  gn'eenhouses  or  hotbeds  which  are  crowded  so  that  they 
fail  to  develop  side  branches.  In  this  confined  and  crowded 
condition  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  provide  adequate  ventilation. 
The  natural  result  is  badly  diseased  foliage.  The  use  of  dis¬ 
eased  plants  for  field  planting  so  handicaps  the  plants  that  they 
can  never  produce  a  maximum  yield.  In  fact,  such  plants  rarely 
produce  a  profitable  return. 

^  Southern-grown  plants  are,  however,  seldom  free  from  objec¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  place  they  are  bound  to  suffer  during  the 
period  of  transit.  This  injury  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  placing  the  plant  roots  in  moistened  sphagnum  moss  and  by 
providing  ample  ventilation  in  order  to  keep  the  foliage  dry.  In 
order  to  accomplish  the  latter  objective,  it  is  essential  that  the 
number  of  plants  placed  in  each  package  should  not  be  exces¬ 
sive.  The  transportation  injury  can  also  be  held  at  a  minimum 
by  speedy  deliveries.  Definite  efforts  to  avoid  disease  and  in¬ 
sect  contamination  are  being  made  by  careful  rotations,  by 
spraying,  choice  of  seed,  and  finally  by  inspection  service.  Cer¬ 
tified  plants  are,  as  a  rule,  safer  than  plants  not  so  certified. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  home-grown  plants  should  be  used  if 
the  grower  has  the  necessary  equipment  and  training  to  grow 
good  plants.  Ohio  vegetable  and  truck  growers,  as  a  rule,  have 
the  necessary  equipment  and  experience  for  growing  their  own 
plants.  They  should  continue  to  grow  their  plants  on  soils  known 
to  be  free  from  disease  and  insect  pests.  Their  plants  should 
be  given  ample  growing  room  at  all  stages  of  growth,  should  be 
carefully  ventilated  and  watered  and  sprayed  or  dusted  in  most 
instances. 

These  growers  cannot  afford  to  risk  the  introduction  of  disease 
and  insect  pests  which  may  result  from  the  use  of  Southern- 
grown  plants.  They,  moreover,  usually  choose  to  grow  their  own 
plants  to  make  sure  that  they  have  the  desired  variety  or  varie¬ 
ties  at  the  exact  time  at  which  they  are  needed  for  transplant¬ 
ing  purposes. 

Plants  grown  at  home  or  in  Southern  sections  should  be  set 
as  soon  as  they  reach  the  proper  stage  of  growth.  Plants  from 
both  sources  should  be  carefully  inspected  before  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  to  see  that  they  are  free  from  disease  and  insect  pests.  Plants 
so  contaminated  should  not  be  used.  Some  states  have  laws 
which  prohibit  the  importation  of  diseased  plants.  These  laws 
are  frequently  useful.  Plants  can  be  held  for  several  days  in  a 
cool,  shaded  place  by  placing  the  roots  in  contact  with  moist  soil 
or  moist  sphagnum  moss,  but  being  careful  to  keep  the  tops  well 
ventilated  and  dry. 

Plants  should  rarely  be  pruned.  Pruning  is  likely  to  spread 
mosaic  diseases  of  tomatoes,  peppers,  eggplants  and  sweet  po¬ 


tatoes.  Onion  seedlings  are  usually  pruned  to  facilitate  trans¬ 
planting.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prune  lettuce  and  cabbage 
foliage. 

SUMMARY  OF  DISEASE  CONTROL 

By  A.  L.  Pierstorff. 

Cabbage — Black  rot  of  cabbage  may  be  controlled: 

(1)  By  purchasing  seed  known  to  be  free  of  the  disease,  or 
treating  seed  with  corrosive  sublimate  1-1000  for  20  to  30  min¬ 
utes.  Organic  mercury  compounds  are  not  as  effective  for 
treating  cabbage  seed  for  black  rot  as  is  corrosive  sublimate. 

(2)  By  using  at  least  a  three-year  rotation  keeping  curcif- 
erous  weeds  out  of  the  intervening  crops. 

(3)  By  not  placing  manure  with  cabbage  in  it  on  a  field  in¬ 
tended  for  cabbage. 

(4)  By  locating  the  seed  bed  where  there  has  not  been  cab¬ 
bage  for  at  least  five  years,  and  being  careful  that  drainage 
water  does  not  flow  from  a  cabbage  field  over  the  seed  bed  soil. 

(5)  By  refusing  to  use  plants  from  a  bed  where  black  rot 
is  present. 

For  club-root  control  the  same  measures  listed  under  black- 
rot  should  be  employed,  and  in  addition  two  tons  of  hydrated 
lime  per  acre  should  be  applied  to  fields  where  club-root  has  pre¬ 
viously  occurred. 

Cabbage  yellows  can  be  controlled  by  using  resistant  varie¬ 
ties.  Yellows  was  more  abundant  this  year  in  Ohio  than  nor¬ 
mally,  as  the  season  was  very  favorable  for  its  development. 
Also  some  of  the  newer  resistant  strains  need  to  be  further  se¬ 
lected  in  order  to  make  them  entirely  satisfactory  for  Ohio  con¬ 
ditions. 

Tomatoes — Septoria  and  Microsporium  leaf  spots  and  bac¬ 
terial  spote  are  best  combatted  (1)  by  seed  treatment  with 
bichloride  of  mercury  1-3000  for  five  minutes;  (2)  by  steam 
sterilizing  the  seed  beds;  (3)  by  dusting  the  plants  in  the  seed 
bed  at  weekly  intervals  after  the  first  true  leaves  are  formed 
with  20-80  copper  lime  dust  or  spraying  them  with  2-4-50  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture;  (4)  by  at  least  a  three-year  rotation  and  plow¬ 
ing  down  old  tomato  refuse  in  adjoining  fields,  preferably  in  the 
fall,  before  new  plants  are  set. 

Damping  off  of  tomato  seedlings  has  been  shown  recently  in 
New  York  States  to  be  greatly  inhibited  by  soaking  the  seed 
for  12-30  minutes  in  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 

Cucumbers — Bacterial  blight  can  be  held  in  check  only  by 
keeping  the  encumbent  beetles  from  feeding  on  the  plants.  An¬ 
gular  leaf  spot,  anthracnose  and  microsporium  leaf  spot  are 
controlled:  (1)  by  treating  seed  for  five  minutes  in  corrosive 
sublimate  1-1000;  (2)  by  applying  a  seasonal  control  program 
of  spraying  or  dusting.  Canners  can  assist  their  growers  in 
this  respect  by  buying  the  necessary  ingredients,  supplying  a 
place  and  equipment  wherq  growers  can  mix  their  own  mate¬ 
rials  and  encourage  certain  large  growers  to  plant  in  rows 
and  in  co-operation  with  the  certain  spray  companies  and  the 
extension  service  work  out  a  practical  spray  ring  using 
power  machinery.  Several  canners  this  past  season  proved  the 
practicability  of  supplying  their  growers  with  dusting  mate¬ 
rials  and  equipment.  Mosaic  must  be  controlled  by  eradication 
of  perennial  weed  hosts. 

Peas — Pea  root  rot  can  be  kept  in  check  by  using  a  five-year 
rotation  and  not  placing  manure  with  pea  refuse  on  fields  to 
be  used  for  peas.  Recent  work  in  New  Jersey  has  shown  that 
an  application  of  a  ton  of  fertilizer  produced  a  crop  of  peas 
without  loss  from  pea  root  rot  on  heavily  infested  soil.  Lighter 
applications  showed  considerable  loss  from  root  rot. 

Beans — Bean  mosaic  is  an  acute  problem  in  some  regions  and 
disease-free  seed  offers  the  only  hope  of  solution. 
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CONTROLLING  CANNING  CROP  INSECTS  \J 

By  T.  H.  Parks. 


BUYING  TOMATOES  ON  GRADE 

Bj/  M.  W.  Baker. 


In  dealing  with  insects  that  attack  canning  crops,  the  grower 
must  be  prepared  to  employ  large  scale  control  measures  which 
promise  to  be  effective  at  an  expense  that  will  not  be  prohibitive. 

In  determining  the  course  to  follow,  the  following  are  some  of 
the  factors  that  enter  into  the  decision:  (1)  Number  and  kinds 
of  insect  present.  (2)  Value  of  the  crop  to  be  protected.  (3) 
Cost  of  control  treatment.  (4)  Possibility  of  dama^ng  the  crop 
with  the  treatment.  (5)  Spraying  or  dusting  equipment  avail¬ 
able. 

For  insects  that  suck  the  sap,  of  which  plant  lice  are  ex¬ 
amples,  a  spray  or  dust  that  will  destroy  by  contact  or  give  off 
a  gas  to  suffocate  the  insect  will  be  required.  Some  form  of 
nicotine,  either  as  a  dust  or  spray,  is  at  present  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  and  economical  to  use  on  canning  crops.  Experience 
has  shown  that  nicotine  dusts  are  more  effective  though  more 
expensive  than  nicotine  sprays.  Such  dusts  should  carry  at 
least  3  per  cent  of  nicotine,  should  be  freshly  made,  should  be 
applied  when  the  temperature  is  high  and  in  the  absence  of 
wind  currents.  Hydrated  lime  is  the  best  carrier,  though  Bor¬ 
deaux  dusts  or  arsenicals  can  be  combined  with  them.  Under 
conditions  as  given  above,  nicotine  dusts  will  succeed.  When 
temperature  or  wind  conditions  are  not  favorable  for  dusting, 
sprays  are  more  satisfactory. 

For  insects  that  devour  the  foliage,  arsenicals,  ether  as  sprays 
or  dusts,  are  still  the  standard  insecticides  to  use.  Strengths  of 
dilution  and  the  carrier  to  use  vdll  depend  upon  the  plant  to  be 
protected.  For  beans,  magnesium  arsenate  has  given  the  most 
satisfactory  results  in  Ohio.  Next  to  this,  calcium  arsenate  and 
lime  at  the  rate  of  1  part  to  7  parts  by  weight,  respectively,  has 
given  the  best  control  of  the  Mexican  bean  beetle.  One  should 
use  only  the  best  grade  of  arsenicals  and  lime  of  high  calcium 
content. 

For  cucumber  beetles  a  mixture  of  calcilum  arsenate  and 
gypsum,  at  the  rate  of  1  part  to  20  parts  by  weight,  respec¬ 
tively,  is  found  to  be  superior.  Hydrated  lime  is  known  to 
stunt  cucumber  plants  when  applied  in  sufficient  amounts  to 
repel  the  striped  cucumber  beetles.  From  6  to  10  applications 
of  the  calcum  arsenate  and  gypsum  mixture  may  be  required 
to  give  control.  Pickle  growers  in  Ottawa,  Sandusky  and 
Mercer  counties  used  about  50  tons  of  this  mixture  during 
1930  with  excellent  results  in  controlling  the  striped  beetles 
and  in  yields  secured. 

Cabbage  worms  may  be  controlled  by  arsenical  applications  if 
the  materials  are  applied  in  time  and  repeated  when  necessary 
to  give  control.  The  larger  worms  do  not  die  for  some  time 
after  eating  tbe  poison.  Application  should  be  started  while 
the  worms  are  still  small  and  before  serious  damage  has  re¬ 
sulted. 

The  equipment  available  for  insecticide  application  will  often 
determine  the  success  or  failure  of  the  method.  On  large  areas 
the  equipment  needed  is  a  power  sprayer  or  power  duster  suit¬ 
ably  adjusted  to  deliver  the  insecticide  to  the  plants.  Few  can¬ 
ning  crop  growers  care  to  thus  equip  themselves  for  fighting 
insects  when  outbreaks  of  a  serious  nature  do  not  come  each 
year.  In  order  to  have  such  equipment  available  when  needed, 
it  might  be  provided  by  the  canning  company  and  made  available 
to  the  growers  when  needed  at  a  fair  rental  or  service  price  per 
acre.  This  kind  of  equipment  is  a  great  saving  in  labor  when 
it  is  needed  and  would  be  good  insurance  against  insect  losses 
whether  or  not  it  was  needed  each  year. 

The  control  of  ear  worms  in  sweet  com  is  very  difficult, 
and,  under  most  conditions,  impractical  at  present.  This  insect 
does  not  survive  our  winters  in  Northern  Ohio,  and  probably  in 
most  years  very  few  survive  in  our  southern  counties.  Since 
our  outbreaks  apparently  arise  from  moths  that  fly  here  from 
the  Southern  States,  where  it  is  a  great  pest  early  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  attempts  at  control  through  fall  plowing  ar^  futile. 

The  European  corn  borer,  though  considerably  set  back  by  the 
drouth  of  the  past  year,  will  continue  to  be  a  problem  for  the 
canners  in  areas  where  it  promises  to  become  serious.  The  fact 
that  Ontario  canneries  are  still  packing  sweet  com  leads  us  to 
believe  that  under  proper  planting  and  cleaning-up  management 
sweet  com  as  a  canning  crop  can  continue  as  a  profitable  crop 
m  Ohio. 

References 

Books — Spraying,  Dusting  and  Fumigating  of  Plants,  by  A. 
^*'^^man  Mason,  McMillan  Co.,  N.  Y.  Price  $5.00. 

^^^I'ual  of  Vegetable  Garden  Insects,  by  Crosby  and  Leonard, 
McMillan  Co.,  N.  Y.  Price,  $2.75. 

Bulletins — Ohio  Agr.  Col.  Extension  Bulletin  No.  76;  U.  S. 
department  Agr.  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1371;  Univ,  of  Illinois 
Agr.  Col.  Circular  No,  297, 


The  value  of  the  tomato  crop  has  developed  to  the  point 
where  it  now  holds  third  place  among  vegetable  crops,  pota¬ 
toes  and  sweet  potatoes  being  in  the  lead.  The  past  few  years 
the  total  acreage  has  been  approximately  400,000,  about  two- 
thirds  of  which  has  been  grown  for  canning  and  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  value  of  the  crop  has  averaged  about  $50,000,- 
000,  about  $20,000,000  of  which  represents  tomatoes  grown  for 
canning  and  manufacturing. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  our  university  extension  depart¬ 
ments  and  experiment  stations  have  been  stressing  quantity 
production,  and  there  is  no  argument  but  what  they  have  done 
a  marvelous  piece  of  work.  In  fact,  so  marvelous  that  about 
ten  years  ago  many  of  them  aw^oke  to  the  fact  that  their  cooing 
babe  had  grown  into  a  roaring  giant,  and  began  to  search  fran¬ 
tically  for  some  means  to  quiet  him.  That  their  efforts  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  bear  fmit  is  very  evident  in  the  increased  interest  on 
the  part  of  producers  and  manufacturers  in  quality  production 
and  improved  marketing  methods. 

Tomatoes  were  inspected  at  seven  stations  with  very  satis¬ 
factory  results,  as  will  be  noted  in  considering  the  following 
report: 

Statement  Showing  the  Result  of  the  Inspection  of  Canning  To¬ 
matoes  at  Seven  Stations  in  Ohio  During  the  Season  1930 


Actual  Season 

Season 

Season 

Season 

Station 

Tonnage  in  Lbs. 

U.S.  No.  1 

U.  S.  No.  2 

Culls 

“A“  . 

.  716,821 

402,136 

237,268 

77,417 

“B”  . 

.  854,749 

5.34,218 

239,330 

81,201 

“C”  . 

.  423,437 

289,631 

104,165 

29,641 

“D”  . 

.  2,791,964 

1,979,502 

695,199 

117,263 

“E”  . 

.  2,678,730 

1,210,786 

1,350,080 

117,864 

.  4,331,060 

2,226,165 

1,854,079 

350,816 

“G”  . 

.  6,400,000 

3,193,600 

2,758,400 

448,000 

18,196,761 

9,836,038 

7,138,521 

1,222,202 

The  tonnage  in  pounds  of  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  No.  2  and  culls 
for  each  station  and  total  is  based  on  the  per  cents  derived 
from  the  samples  at  each  station  as  shown  below. 

Recapitulation  of  Inspection  Certificates  of  Canning  Tomatoes 
at  Stations  in  Ohio  During  Season  1930 
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"A” 

591 

51,131 

28,708 

56.1 

16,926 

33.1 

5,497 

10.8 

“B” 

688 

66,124 

41,294 

62.5 

18,535 

28.0 

6,295 

9.5 

'‘C” 

287 

23,654 

18,228 

68.4 

6,538 

24.6 

1,888 

7.0 

“D” 

1,322 

124,610 

88,407 

70.9 

31,115 

24.9 

5,088 

4.a 

“E” 

1,592 

133,688 

60,379 

45.2 

67,425 

50.4 

5,884 

4.4 

“F” 

1,651 

159,214 

81,897 

51.4 

64,484 

40.5 

12,833 

8.1 

“G” 

3,495 

312,810 

156,163 

49.9 

134,746 

43.1 

21,901 

7.0 

9,626 

874,231 

475,076 

54.1 

339,769 

38.1 

59,386 

6.8 

The  weight  and  per  cent  of  U.  S.  No.  1,  U,  S.  No.  2  and  Culls 
is  a  tabulated  statement  taken  from  the  inspection  certificates. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  peak  period  of  the  season 
crop  of  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  No.  2  and  Culls. 

Statement  showing  when  the  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  No.  2  and 
Culls  reached  the  peak  of  the  season  crop. 

Station  U.  S.  No.  1  U.  S.  No.  2  Culls 


A  Sept.  4toSept.  15. 
B  Sept.  6  to  Sept.  15. 
C  Sept.  13  to  Sept.  19. 
D  Sept.  4  to  Sept.  23. 
E  Sept.  4  to  Sept.  20. 
F  Sept.  2  to  Sept.  23. 
G  Sept.  12  to  Sept.  26. 


Sept.  20  to  Sept.  29.  Oct.  2  to  Oct.  4. 

Sept.  26  to  Oct.  14.  Oct.  1  to  Oct.  12. 

Sept.  26  to  Oct.  15.  Oct.  1  to  Oct.  20. 

Oct.  2  to  Oct.  13.  Sept.  25  to  Oct.  14. 

Sept.  23  to  Oct.  1  Sept.  25  to  Oct.  12. 

Sept.  25  to  Oct.  14.  Sept.  25  to  Oct.  8. 

Sept.  26  to  Oct.  10.  Oct.  7  to  Oct.  16. 

In  order  for  every  grade  covering  agricultural  products  to 
be  satisfactory,  it  must  be  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  be  fair  to  all  parties  contracting  under  its  terms.  That 
the  Federal  grades  for  canning  tomatoes  measures  up  to  this 
standard  is  evident  by  the  approval  it  has  met  with  wherever 
applied.  There  is  no  case  on  record  where  any  canning  com¬ 
pany  who  has  established  the  grading  system  has  ever  returned 
to  the  flat  rate  and  ungraded  basis. 
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For  some  unknown  reason  the  idea  has  developed  among  can- 
ners  and  growers  that  the  inspection  and  grading  of  tomatoes  is 
a  very  complicated  and  expensive  proposition;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  exact  reverse  is  the  case.  The  systern  is  simplicity 
itself.  Take  the  grade,  for  instance,  three  classificatons,  U.  S. 
No.  1  and  U.  S.  No.  2  and  Culls. 

U.  S.  No.  1  consists  of  tomatoes  which  are  firm,  ripe,  well 
Icolored,  well  formed,  free  from  molds  and  decay  and  from  dam¬ 
age  caused  by  growth  cracks,  worm  holes,  cat  faces,  sunscalds, 
freezing  injury  or  mechanical  or  other  means. 

U.  S.  No.  2  shall  consist  of  tomatoes  which  do  not  nieet  the 
requirements  of  the  foregoing  grade,  but  which  are  ripe  and 
fairly  well  colored  and  which  are  free  from  serious  damage 
from  any  cause. 

Culls  are  tomatoes  which  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
either  of  the  foregoing  grades. 

The  minimum  size  may  be  fixed  by  agreement  between  buyer 
and  seller.  Tomatoes  below  the  specified  minimum  size  shall 
be  classified  as  culls. 

Samples  are  selected  from  the  load  by  the  inspector  on  the 
sorting  table  and  scored,  the  table  tilted  into  the  three  metal 
containers;  these  containers  setting  on  ordinary  bathroom 
scales.  After  taking  the  scale  reading,  the  percentage  of  each 
grade  is  determined  and  the  grower  paid  according  to  the  terms 
of  his  contract.  • 

The  inspector  is  carefully  trained  before  stationing  him  at 
any  plant,  as  the  department  recognizes  that  much  depends  on 
his  ability,  integrity  and  fairness.  He  is  paid  by  the  state  and 
has  no  financial  interest  either  in  the  canner  or  the  grower.  He 
has  this  one  idea  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind,  that  the  grower  is  en¬ 
titled  to  pay  in  accordance  with  the  quality  of  the  product  deliv¬ 
ered,  and  the  canner  is  expected  to  pay  in  proportion  to  the 
quality  that  he  receives.  His  attitude  is  not  affected  by  the  fact 
that  the  canner  may  be  losing  money  by  a  low  sale  of  futures, 
neither  is  it  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  grower  may  be  nearly 
bankrupt,  due  to  gi’owing  conditions  or  other  factors.  The  in¬ 
spector  may  err  in  judgment  and  be  corrected,  but  no  inspector 
will  be  retained  if  found  guilty  of  favortism  either  toward  can¬ 
ner  or  grower. 

While  inspectors  are  carefully  trained,  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
department  to  have  them  closely  supervised,  and  in  this  manner 
keep  the  grades  practically  uniform  over  the  entire  state. 

It  has  been  found  by  past  experience  that  canners  who  desire 
to  be  fair  and  growers  who  wish  to  deliver  a  high  quality  prod¬ 
uct  welcome  this  type  of  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  grower  who  contracts  his  crop  and  sells 
his  best  product  outside; 

The  grower  who  wants  to  deliver  vines,  rotten  and  inferior 
tomatoes; 

The  canner  who  wants  to  cut  his  growers  according  to  his 
own  errors  in  selling  his  canned  product; 

The  canner  who  desires  to  hold  his  growers  under  absolute 
control  without  considering  their  personal  rights; 

The  canner  who  is  not  willing  to  allow  a  competent,  unbiased 
arbitrator  to  say  what  shall  be  paid  for  and  what  shall  not — 
All  of  these  individuals  regard  a  grading  program  of  this 
type  one  to  be  avoided. 

Nevertheless,  the  department  feels  that  growers  and  canners 
in  general  are  attempting  as  never  before  to  understand  each 
others’  problems,  and  that  the  next  five  years  will  witness  co¬ 
operation  between  the  two  groups  of  a  nature  now  considered 
impossible. 

With  this  in  mind  we  offer  you  this  service  as  a  means  of 
bringing  about  harmonious  and  profitable  relations  petween  the 
growers  and  canners  of  this  country. 

V  .  QUALITY  IN  EVERY  CAN 

^  By  O.  L.  Teagarden. 

In  the  short  time  which  I  have  been  allotted  on  this  program 
I  will  not  attempt  to  tell  you  how  you  should  go  about  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  soil,  planting  of  crops  or  how  to  pack  your  goods,  as 
speakers  who  will  talk  later  will  go  into  detail  on  these  subjects. 
We  hear  a  lot  today  about  overproduction  being  the  cause  for 
the  so-called  depression,  and  no  doubt  it  is  true  to  some  extent, 
and  could  be  very  easily  corrected  if  every  canner  would  make 
up  his  mind  to  pack  quality  and  ask  a  price  which  would  give 
him  a  fair  margin  of  profit  instead  of  trying  to  see  how  much 
he  could  produce  and  how  cheap  it  could  be  packed. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  a  slogan  for  every  canner  which  I  will 
sum  up  in  four  words,  “Quality  in  every  can.”  If  this  is  fol¬ 
lowed  it  will  mean  that  raw  material  delivered  by  the  grower 
to  the  canner  must  be  such  as  to  produce  quality  after  canned. 
My  idea  would  be  to  pay  the  grower  a  price  that  would  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  deliver  only  first-class  stock,  thereby  per¬ 


mitting  the  canner  to  pack  in  each  can  quality.  The  slogan, 
“Quality  in  every  can,”  cannot  be  ignored,  and  you  must  meet 
it  fully  and  honestly. 

One  of  the  trade  journals  carried  an  article  in  it  some  time 
ago  suggesting  a  quality  inspector  in  eve^  cannery.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  reads  in  part  as  follows:  “Every  canning  plant  should  have 
in  its  organibation  one  man  called  the  quality  inpector,  who 
bears  the  same  relation  to  a  canning  plant  that  the  chief  in¬ 
spector  does  to  an  automobile  plant.  Every  cannery  needs  a 
man  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  finance,  growing  of  crops  or 
handling  of  labor,  who  merely  watches  all  food  for  quality  only.” 

“It  is  really  deplorable  to  watch  the  operations  of  a  canning 
plant  from  the  quality  standpoint.  The  superintendent  is  har¬ 
assed  to  death  with  labor  troubles;  the  foreman  is  busy  with 
labor  and  mechanical  worries;  the  mechanic  is  having  a  hard 
time  keeping  his  machinery  running;  the  owner  is  usually  busy 
with  field  work,  sales  work  and  general  routine,  and  there  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  one  who  has  the  job  of  watching  the  quality.” 

In  most  cases  quality  grading  is  done  after  the  goods  are  in 
the  cans,  which,  when  you  think  of  it,  is  working  backwards,  if 
working  at  all.  Why  not  buy  your  raw  material  on  the  graded 
basis,  paying  the  grower  a  premium  for  delivering  fancy  pro¬ 
duce,  and  start  with  quality  packin*'  from  the  beginning.  Qual¬ 
ity  and  the  need  for  quality  has  been  preached  for  years,  and 
is  not  anything  new,  but  in  my  opinion  too  much  cannot  be  said 
about  it.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  across  to  you  is  that  if 
quality  canned  goods  are  canned  it  will  greatly  decrease  the 
production  and  cannot  but  help  bring  about  higher  prices  or  a 
price  that  will  show  the  canner  some  profit,  but  if  quality  is 
ignored  and  a  continuance  of  large  packs  each  year  and  without 
regard  for  quality,  then  we  can  expect  a  continuance  of  low 
prices  without  profit  to  the  canner. 

Quality  in  the  canning  factory  is  based  upon  quality  from  the 
grower.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  grower  be  acquainted 
with  the  kind  of  raw  material  the  canner  requires  and  assist 
him  in  securing  the  proper  fertilizer,  good  seed  or  plants,  and 
assist  him  with  proper  rotation  of  crops.  Make  the  grower 
to  a  certain  extent  a  partner  in  your  business,  as  you  must  de¬ 
pend  on  him  to  take  care  of  his  crop  in  such  a  way  that  you 
can  be  assured  of  the  kind  of  produce  you  want  to  pack,  the 
kind  of  goods  you  want  to  offer  the  trade  at  a  price  that  means 
profit  to  you. 

LESSONS  TO  BE  LEARNED  FROM  TOMATO  AND 
SWEET  CORN  CLUBS 

By  E.  R.  Lancashire 

Summary 

1.  Convince  growers  that  intensive  methods  are  needed  for 
canning  crop  production. 

2.  Plant  growing,  transplanting,  rate  of  seeding,  soil  build¬ 
ing,  insect  and  disease  control,  fertilizing,  cultivation  and  har¬ 
vesting  in  the  case  of  canning  crops  are  more  intensive  in  their 
operation  than  with  field  crops. 

3.  Precede  the  canning  crop  with  a  legume. 

4.  Fall  plowing,  where  practical,  is  better  than  spring  plowing. 

5.  Ten  tons  of  manure  plus  650  pounds  of  20  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate,  is  a  practical  application  for  tomatoes.  A  2-12-6  or 
a  2-14-4  for  light  colored  loams  and  an  0-14-6  or  an  0-12-12  for 
the  dark  loams  and  mucks  are  practical  analysis  for  tomato  fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  minimum  rate  of  application  should  be  500  pounds 
per  acre. 

6.  Five  tons  of  manure  plus  375  pounds  of  20  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate  is  a  practical  application  for  sweet  corn.  Side  dress¬ 
ing  with  nitrogen  carriers  should  be  applied  when  the  corn  is 
about  three  weeks  old.  Commercial  fertilizers  for  sweet  corn 
should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  125  to  250  pounds  per  acre.  A 
4-12-4  for  all  light  colored  soils  and  a  2-14-4  for  the  dark  colored 
loams  or  an  0-12-12  on  much  soils  are  recommended. 

7.  Timeliness  of  planting  is  very  important.  For  tomatoes 
the  plants  should  be  set  out  as  soon  as  all  frost  danger  is  over. 
Sweet  com  be  planted  any  time  during  May  or  June.  The 
soil  should  be  warm  before  the  first  planting  is  made. 

8.  A  deep  and  thorough  working  of  the  seedbed  is  practical. 

9.  Spacing  of  plants  and  seeds  is  important.  For  tomatoes 
16  square  feet  per  plant  is  recommended,  and  for  sweet  com  300 
square  inches  per  kernel  for  Golden  Bantam  and  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  and  340  square  inches  per  kernel  for  Narrowgrain  and 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  are  recommended. 

10.  Special  “knife  blade”  or  “sweep”  types  of  cultivators  are 
preferred  because  they  stir  the  soil  only  an  inch  or  so  deep,  and 
they  are  very  efficient  weed  killers. 

References — 1.  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  183,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
“Drainage,  Plowing,  Seedbed  Preparation  and  Cultivation  in 
New  York.” 
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MICHIGAN  LITHOGRAPHING  CO. 

MAHUFACTURERS  OF 


COOK  ROOM 

EQUIPMENT 


RETORT  CONTINUOUS  COOKER 

We  build  complete  cook  room  equipment,  whether  vertical  retorts,  horizontal  retorts,  open 
kettles,  continuous  cookers  for  either  212“F,  or  higher  temperatures.  Let  us  give  you  an  estimate. 

Write  us  today 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 


ERLINrHAPNAN, 


CANNING^  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 
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2.  Ohio  State  Universitv  Extension  Bulletin  103,  Columbus,  O. 
“Growing  Vegetable  Plants.” 

3.  Michigan  State  College  Circular  Bulletin  105,  East  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich.  “Sweet  Corn.” 

4.  Ohio  State  University  Extension  Bulletin,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
“Canning  Tomatoes.”  (In  preparation.) 

CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

By  C.  W.  Stewart,  American  Can  Company. 

Industries  do  not  just  happen.  They  come  into  existence  be¬ 
cause  of  a  need  and  expand  or  change  to  meet  new  social  and 
industrial  conditions.  So  it  is  with  the  canning  industry. 

A  newi  development  in  canning  technology  has  shown  that 
vegetables  superior  in  flavor  and  natural  qualities  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  closing  the  container  of  food  prepared  by  the  usual 
method,  under  a  high  mechanical  vacuum  without  the  brine  or 
syrup  and  sterilizing  the  container  and  contents  in  the  usual 
way.  The  product  is  closed  in  the  container  under  a  high  vac¬ 
uum,  thus  reducing  the  destruction  of  the  vitamin  content  by 
oxidation.  No  brine  or  free  liquor  is  present  in  the  can;  there¬ 
fore  the  mineral  content  and  flavor  is  entirely  retained  in  the 
product. 

Successful  canning  whether  in  the  commercial  cannery  or  in 
the  home  is  based  upon  sterilization.  We  know  that  there  is  a 
deflnite  time  and  temperature  relation  in  the  sterilizing  of  any 
food  product.  Let  us  take  for  instance  the  customary  size  of 
can  known  as  the  No.  2  can  for  string  beans.  This  can  of  beans 
may  be  sterilized  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam  under  pressure  at 
240  degrees  F.  in  20  minutes,  but  it  wiU  require  at  least  GVz 
hours  in  boiling  water  to  effect  the  same  sterilization. 

In  order  to  determine  the  time  and  temperature  relationship 
required  to  sterilize  any  product,  we  must  know  four  things: 
First,  the  size  and  type  of  container  to  be  used.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  full  gallon  container  vdll  require  a,  longer  sterilization 
treatment  than  a  container  known  as  the  No.  2  can  which  holds 
about  1  pint.  We  have  also  found  that  glass  does  not  transfer 
heat  to  the  contents  as  rapidly  as  a  metal  container. 

The  second  thing  we  must  know  is  the  pH  of  the  food  in 
question.  The  pH  as  you  know  is  a  measure  of  the  active  acidity 
of  the  product.  This  may  be  measured  colorimentrically  or 
electrometrically. 

The  third  thing  we  must  know  is  the  thermal  death  time  of 
the  most  resistant  organisms  or  spores  at  a  concentration  which 
we  may  find  either  within  the  product  or  brought  in  contact  with 
it  before  it  is  finally  sealed  in  the  can,  at  the  pH  of  the  product. 
This  has  been  determined  by  thermal  death  time  tests  in  various 
laboratories. 

Fourth  we  must  know  the  rate  of  heat  penetration  into  the 
can.  The  rate  of  heat  penetration  has  been  measured  in  two 
ways.  The  first  method  used  was  to  install  maximum  reading 
thermometers  in  the  can  so  that  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
was  at  the  center  of  the  can.  A  group  of  cans  equipped  in  this 
manner  were  then  placed  in  a  retort  and  processed  for  a  definite 
length  of  time.  The  cans  were  then  opened  and  the  tempera¬ 
tures  recorded.  Another  similar  group  of  cans  was  processed 
for  a  longer  time  and  so  on  until  enough  time  temperature  rela¬ 
tions  were  secured  to  plot  a  curve.  This  method  was  somewhat 
crude  and  not  very  reliable. 

Spoilage  in  canned  foods  is  usually  indicated  by  bulging  of 
the  ends  of  the  container,  although  there  are  types  of  canned 
products  in  which  the  ends  are  bulged  or  swelled  which  are  not 
unfit  for  human  consumption.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  of  differentiation. 

There  are  two  problems  of  this  kind  which  the  canner  has  to 
meet.  One  type  is  due  to  bacteriological  decomposition  and  may 
or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the  can.  This  spoil¬ 
age  renders  the  food  unfit  for  human  consumption.  The  second 
problem  is  the  result  of  chemical  action  between  the  food  in  the 
container  and  container  itself.  This  problem  may  or  may  not  be 
accompanied  by  swelling  of  the  container  but  usually  does  not 
render  the  food  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

You  formerly  saw  many  articles  in  newspapers  reporting  cases 
of  ptomaine  poisoning  from  foods.  This  diagnosis  is  a  misnomer. 
Norris,  in  his  Organic  Chemistry  defines  ptomaines  as  basic  com¬ 
pounds  formed  during  the  decay  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter 
which  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  bacteria.  This  tyi)e  of 
decomposition  should  not  be  associated  with  canned  foods,  and 
any  newspaper  publishing  such  a  statement  may  be  sued  for 
libel.  In  every  case  of  fo^  poisoning  which  has  occurred  in  the 
United  States  and  been  reported  to  doctors  in  the  past  several 
years,  either  the  botulinus  organism  has  been  isolated  from  the 
food,  or  an  organism  belonging  to  the  para-typhoid  group  has 
been  found.  In  the  case  of  botulinus  intoxication  the  organism 


was  undoubtedly  present  in  the  food  at  the  time  it  was  canned 
and  the  process  used  was  insufficient  to  sterilize  the  product.  In 
the  case  of  the  paratyphoid  contamination  the  organism  prob¬ 
ably  entered  the  food  in  an  open  container  and  developed  before 
the  food  was  consumed.  The  para-typhoid  infection  of  foods  is 
seldom  fatal. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  commercial  canning  industry  to 
know  that  not  a  single  case  of  food  poisoning  due  to  Bacillus 
botulinus  during  the  past  four  years  can  be  attributed  to  com¬ 
mercially  canned  American  Foods.  Of  the  33  cases  in  the  past 
four  years  resulting  in  23  deaths,  17  cases  are  attributed  to  home 
cann^  string  beans  and  5  are  attributed  to  home  canned  corn. 
Four  cases  are  attributed  to  home  canned  pears.  In  every  case 
concerning  pears  there  was  evident  mould  growth  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  contents  which  probably  acted  as  a  host  for  the 
botulinus  organism. 

Science  has  found  that  Bacillus  botulinus  will  not  grow  in  a 
product  containing  10  per  cent  salt  but  the  product  is  inedible. 
It  is  also  known  that  Bacillus  botulinus  does  not  usually  grow  in 
a  product  containing  a  pH  of  4.5  or  below.  This  group  includes, 
tomatoes,  kraut,  pickles  and  fruits,  which  are  successfully  and 
safely  canned  by  processing  in  boiling  water. 

The  type  of  problem  mentioned  as  being  due  to  chemical  action 
between  the  product  and  the  container  falls  largely  into  two 
classes:  First,  iron  sulphide  formation  due  to  combination  of 
minute  exposed  surfaces  of  iron  with  the  sulphur  in  sulphur  con¬ 
taining  compounds;  and  second,  the  reaction  of  the  acids  in  the 
foods  product  with  the  metals  of  the  container.  Neither  of  these 
classes  will  render  the  product  inedible.  Both  of  these  problems 
have  been  largely  overcome  by  the  use  of  enamel  lined  contain¬ 
ers.  This  enamel  coating  is  baked  on  the  flat  sheet  of  tin  plate 
beforq  the  can  is  made.  It  is  insoluble  in  the  food  product  and 
serves  only  as  a  coating  to  prevent  chemical  reaction  between 
the  food  and  the  container. 

Enamel  lined  cans  are  necessary  for  successful  handling  of  all 
red  colored  food  materials,  such  as  fruits  and  beets.  Without 
the  enamel  lining  there  is  a  chemical  reaction  between  the  color¬ 
ing  matter  and  the  container  with  a  consequent  loss  in  the  color 
of  the  product. 

The  red  colored  food  products  are  all  more  or  less  acid  in 
nature  and  require  an  entirely  different  enamel  coating  than 
those  products  which  tend  to  discolor,  due  to  the  formation  of 
sulfide  compounds. 

As  a  result  of  the  perfection  of  an  enamel  lining  which  will 
prevent  sulfide  discoloration,  almost  100  per  cent  of  the  corn 
canned  commercially  is  put  in  enamel  lined  cans  and  a  large 
percentage  of  peas  are  being  packed  in  enamel  lined  containers. 
Some  companies  advertise  that  all  of  their  products  are  placed 
in  enamel  lined  containers.  Enamel  lined  containers  are  just 
beginning  to  be  used  for  tomatoes  and  tomato  products. 

There  is  another  tyi)e  of  deformation  of  the  ends  of  the  con¬ 
tainer  which  may  be  referred  to  as  flippers.  This  term  is  used 
to  describe  containers  which  do  not  positively  show  a  pressure 
within  the  can.  Flippers  may  be  caused  by  any  of  the  four  fol¬ 
lowing  factors: 

First:  Chemical  decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the  container 
may  give  an  evolution  of  gas  sufficient  to  partially  or  entirely 
dissipate  any  vacuum  which  may  have  been  present  originally. 
This  evolution  of  gas  may  even  continue  so  far  as  to  create  a 
positive  pressure  within  the  can.  Illustrations  of  canned  foods 
which  quite  often  develop  flippers  or  springers  of  this  type  are 
coffee,  molasses,  malt  syrup,  etc. 

Second:  Chemical  action  upon  the  metal  of  the  container  by 
the  contents  (especially  acid  products)  may  give  an  evolution 
of  gas  sufficient  to  partially  or  entirely  dissipate  any  vacuum 
which  may  have  been  present  originally.  Among  the  canned 
foods  which  may  develop  flippers  of  this  type  are  numbered 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  distinctly  acid  products  packed  in  her¬ 
metically  sealed  tin  containers.  Acid  fruits  and  berries,  sauer¬ 
kraut  and  pickles  are  representative  products. 

Third:  Bacterial  decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the  con¬ 
tainer  may  give  an  evolution  of  gas  sufficient  to  partially  or 
entirely  dissipate  any  vacuum  which  may  have  been  present 
originally.  In  a  good  many  instances  this  evolution  of  gas  may 
continue  until  the  can  becomes  a  “springer”  or  a  “swell.” 

Fourth:  Packing  methods  may  fail  to  create  a  positive  or 
potential  vacuum  in  the  finished  package  of  a  magnitude  suffi¬ 
cient  to  insure  the  ends  of  the  container  being  held  in  a  con¬ 
cave  position  under  any  conditions  of  storage  to  which  it  may  be 
subjected.  Flippers  of  this  class  are  familiar  to  the  canning 
industry  especially  among  buyers  and  packers  of  canned  lobster, 
evaporated  milk,  etc.  Occasionally  flippers  of  this  type  are  due 
to  faulty  closure  which  allows  the  can  to  breathe  and  so  release 
the  vacuum  originally  present.  More  often,  however,  they  are 
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due  to  closing  the  can  while  the  contents  are  cold,  to  overfilling 
the  can  or  to  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  causes  of  this  type 
of  flipper  are  essentially  mechanical  or  physical  rather  than 
chemical  or  bacterial,  and  the  condition  may  be  definitely  and 
permanently  eliminated  by  the  use  of  proper  packing  methods. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  action 
of  the  various  fruits  on  the  can,  it  should  be  noted  that  colored 
fruits  whose  colors  are  anthocyan  pigments,  that  is,  cherries  and 
berries,  are  packed  in  enameled  cans  in  order  to  prevent  bleach¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  anthocyan  pigments  are 
effective  depolarizers.  Fruit  in  plain  cans  give  no  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  with  regard  to  corrosion.  What  corrosion  there  is  is  dis¬ 
tributed  fairly  uniformly  over  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the 
can.  In  enameled  cans,  the  corrosion  which  results  is  largely 
confined  to  relatively  small  areas  where  the  plate  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  greatest  strain  in  forming  the  can;  that  is,  in  the 
double  seam  at  the  end  of  the  can  and  along  the  side  seam. 

In  a  plain  can  the  large  anodic  area  of  tin  affords  effective 
protection  for  the  iron,  while  the  small  area  of  cathodic  iron  has 
little  effect  upon  tin  corrosion.  In  an  enameled  can,  however, 
the  relative  area  of  the  exposed  iron  has  been  enormously  in¬ 
creased  because  of  the  numerous  breaks  in  both  the  enamel  and 
tin  coatings  at  points  where  the  metal  has  been  subjected  to 
sti-ain.  Although  the  fruit  acids  have  little  effect  in  corroding 
tin,  the  combined  action  of  the  acids  and  the  fruit  colors  which 
act  as  depolarizers  have  a  considerable  corrosive  effect.  More¬ 
over,  the  relatively  greater  area  of  cathodic  iron  of  an  enameled 
can  likewisa  effects  a  corrosive  action  on  the  tin  anode.  The 
result  is  that  within  relatively  short  periods  there  may  be  more 
iron  than  tin  exposed  in  an  enameled  can.  The  iron,  having  thus 
lost  the  protective  effect  of  anodic  tin,  is  able  to  set  up  local 
couples  which  result  in  hydrogen  formation  and  eventually  per¬ 
forations. 

Various  factors  contribute  toward  rendering  the  tin  anodic  to 
iron  in  canned  fruits.  The  tin  as  it  corrodes  is  to  a  large  extent 
again  re-precipitated  by  the  fruit  constituents.  In  berries  the 
tin  is  largely  absorbed  by  the  seeds.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  like¬ 
wise  tends  to  precipitate  the  tin  in  the  absence  of  the  seeds.  In 
this  manner  the  concentration  of  stannous  ions  is  maintained  at 
a  relatively  low  figure  and  the  potential  of  tin  is  materially 
affected. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  single  potential  of  tin  is  affected 
by  hydrogen-ion  concentration  to  the  extent  that,  although  tin 
may  be  cathodic  to  iron  in  very  weak  acid  solutions,  at  a  higher 
hydrogen-ion  concentration  the  conditions  are  reversed  and  the 
tin  becomes  anodic.  In  accordance  with  this,  it  is  the  general 
experience  in  the  industry  that  difficulties  from  corrosion  are 
frequently  the  greatest  with  the  less  acid  fruits. 

A  few  people  have  the  opinion  that  salts  of  tin  which  may  be 
found  in  some  canned  foods  are  poisonous.  May  I  quote  from 
a  publication  issued  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  June 
25,  1927: 

“That  tin,  the  metal  with  which  most  metallic  food  containers 
are  lined,  has  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  human  body  is  the  find¬ 
ing  of  Drs.  E.  W.  Schwartze  and  W.  F.  Clare,  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  reported  in  “Science”  for  May  27, 
selecting  asparagus  and  .pumpkins  as  two  kinds  of  preserved 
food  which  might  be  expected  to  enter  into  chemical  union  with 
the  tin  lining  of  the  cans  in  which  they  had  been  preserved  for 
long  periods,  they  have  been  unable  to  demonstrate  the  slightest 
unfavorable  effects  of  the  vegetables  when  they  were  fed  to 
guinea  pigs.  Further,  they  administered  tin  metal  in  two-gram 
lots,  more  than  all  the  tin  on  several  large  cans,  to  human  beings 
over  a  period  of  five  days.  By  the  most  refined  analytical  meth¬ 
ods  they  could  find  no  trace  of  tin  in  the  blood  stream,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  none  had  been  absorbed  by  the  body.” 

Concerning  this  experiment,  we  have  the  following  statement 
by  E.  W.  Schwartze  and  W.  F.  Clark  and  authorized  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

“During  an  experimental  period  of  from  3  to  4  weeks,  guinea 
pigs  were  fed  on  a  diet  containing  canned  pumpkin  carrying  777 
parts  per  million  of  tin,  calculated  as  metal,  in  the  following 
forms:  (1)  Tin  due  to  corrosion  of  block  tin  immersed  in  pump¬ 
kin  packed  in  glass;  (2)  Added  stennous  tin,  as  chloride;  (3) 
Added  stannic  tin,  as  chloride.  Food  was  prepared  by  mixing 
nine  parts  of  the  pumpkin  and  one  part  of  whole  milk  powder. 
Greens  and  hay  were  fed  separately  in  amounts  needed  to  avoid 
scurvy.  Animals  grew  well  and  no  abnormal  condition  was 
found.  The  kidneys,  spleen  and  liver,  lumoed  for  each  animal, 
were  analyzed;  no  tin  was  found.  Analyses  of  the  carcasses 
are  not  yet  finished.  For  one  animal  the  gastro-intestinal  tract 
and  contents  were  analyzed  after  allowing  a  post  feeding  period 
of  three  days  on  a  tin-free  diet;  five  mgs.  of  tin  were  found. 

Four  human  beings  were  fed  tin  as  carried  in  canned  aspara¬ 
gus  and  canned  pumpkin.  The  quantities  of  tin  ingested  varied 


from  2  to  2,75  g.  in  the  course  of  five  days.  Analyses  were  made 
of  the  urines  composited  for  each  man  during  the  tin-feeding 
period  and  during  three  tin-free  diet  post  periods  of  three  days’ 
each.  In  no  case  was  more  than  0.4  mg.  of  apparent  tin  oxide 
found,  and  the  residues  were  not  pure.  Since  the  quantities 
concerned  were  so  small,  it  was  not  feasible  to  purify.  Micro¬ 
chemical  tests  (sensitive  to  0.00007  mg.)  showed  tin  absent  in 
12  of  the  16  analyses;  in  the  other  4  the  tests  were  positive,  but 
faint.” 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  containers,  I  wish  to  answer  a 
question  which  is  asked  every  day,  namely,  should  the  tin  can 
be  emptied  as  soon  as  opened?  Let  me  answer  the  question  in 
this  way.  Most  of  you,  at  least  before  bakeries  became  so  indis¬ 
pensable,  had  tin  pie  pans  in  your  home.  You  also  used  con¬ 
densed  milk  direct  from  the  can  or  your  dairy  man  delivers  milk 
to  the  distributor  in  tin  containers.  Are  you  always  careful  to 
remove  the  pie  from  the  tin  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  oven? 
Food  in  an  open  tin  can  is  in  no  more  danger  of  spoilage  than 
the  same  food  in  any  other  open  container.  Spoilage  organisms 
such  as  bacteria,  yeasts,  and  moulds  are  in  the  air  and  are  likely 
to  settle  in  any  open  container.  On  general  principles,  the  stor¬ 
age  of  food  in  any  open  container  is  not  good  housekeeping. 
Any  unused  portions  of  food  should  be  transferred  to  a  smaller 
covered  vessel  for  holding  in  a  refrigerator.  The  ragged  edges  of 
a  can  as  it  is  usually  opened  detracts  from  its  appearance  and 
there  is  also  the  danger  of  harming  oneself  on  the  sharp  edges. 
For  these  reasons  and  no  other,  a  can  should  be  emptied  when 
it  is  opened,  and  what  remains  after  the  meal  should  be  placed 
in  a  suitable  covered  dish  in  the  refrigerator.  In  spite  of  these 
facts,  a  few  reputable  canning  companies  still  state  on  their 
label,  “Empty  the  contents  as  soon  as  opened.”  This  is  a  state¬ 
ment  originated  probably  from  a  feeling  that  canned  foods  were 
preserved  by  some  chemicals  which  would  react  with  the  con¬ 
tainer  when  opened  which,  of  course,  has  no  foundation. 

There  are  methods  used  for  the  preservation  of  food  products 
other  than  sterilization  by  heat.  Some  food  products,  such  as 
cereal  grains,  nuts,  powdered  milk,  etc.,  cannot  be  sterilized  by 
heat  without  a  very  great  detriment  to  the  product.  These 
products  are  of  a  dry  nature.  The  moisture  content  is  too  low 
to  favor  bacterial  development.  The  principle  source  of  trouble 
with  these  products  arises  from  growth  of  moulds  and  yeast 
and  the  development  of  rancidity  in  the  fats  present.  Products 
such  as  those  mentioned  are  preserved  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Vitapack  method.  Preserving  by  this  method  consists  of  re¬ 
moval  of  the  air  from  the  can  by  vacuumizing  the  can  and  con¬ 
tents  and  then  discharging  the  vacuum  by  some  inert  gas  as 
nitrogen  or  carbon  dioxide.  The  can  is  then  sealed.  Thus,  we 
have  a  container  of  food  material  sealed  with  an  atmosphere  of 
an  inert  gas  which  will  retard  and  in  most  cases  prevent  spoil¬ 
age. 

One  of  the  most  recent  developments  in  the  canning  industry 
is  the  frozen  fruit  package.  Fresh  fruit  is  placed  in  the  con¬ 
tainer  and  sugar  or  a  syrup  added.  The  container  is  then  closed 
under  a  mechanical  vacuum  and  placed  in  a  freezer  at  about  0° 
F.  The  container  may  remain  stored  at  this  temperature  or  for 
economical  reasons  may  be  removed  to  a  room  at  about  15°  F. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  enzymatic  action  is  not  stopped 
until  the  product  is  below  18°  F.  Therefore,  if  the  product  is 
held  for  any  period  time  at  temperatures  above  18°,  an  inferior 
quality  will  result. 

In  all  of  the  developments,  the  chemist  and  his  knowledge  has 
played  an  important  part. 

(Continued  next  week.) 
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HERE’S  A  NEW  AID  TO 
SPEEDIER  HUSKING 


All  users  know  that  the  capacity  of  Peerless 
Super  Huskers  is  limited  only  by  the  speed 
of  the  feeders — that  Super  Huskers  will  turn 
out  cleanly-husked,  perfectly-butted  corn  as 
rapidly  as  they  are  fed. 

But  feeders  are  human.  A  few  cents  an  hour 
won’t  make  them  work  at  topmost  speed  for 
every  hour  of  every  day,  and  the  tremendous 
reserve  capacity  of  Super  Huskers  has  been 
left  untapped.  From  now  on  though,  canners 
will  be  able  to  get  utmost  husking  capacity  all 
of  the  time.  Sprague-Sells  have  devised  a  new 
counter  piecework  system — aptly  named  the 
Huskmore — which  in  speed,  smoothness  of 
operation,  accuracy,  stimulation  of  feeders, 
and  economy  to  the  canner  is  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  over  all  previous  piecework  systems. 

In  the  cannery  in  which  the  very  first  complete 
Huskmore  system  was  installed,  a  day  in  and  day 
out  average  speed  over  16  working  days  of  2  tons 
per  hour  per  Super  Husker  was  maintained,  and 
on  one  particular  day  the  installation  turned  out 
nearly  2  1/3  tons  per  hour  per  Super  Husker. 
Think  what  this  would  mean  if  your  Supers  were 
fed  as  fast!  Probably  your  feeders  would  do  even 
better  because  these  figures  were  attained  in  spite 
of  a  25%  time  loss  from  stops  to  avoid  overload¬ 
ing  the  inspection  table  with  drought-marred  com. 
You  can  lower  your  husking  costs  and  make  your 
help  as  interested  in  high  speeds  as  you  are  by 
installing  the  Huskmore  system  this  year.  Why 
not  work  details  out  with  Sprague-Sells  today? 


The 

HUSKMORE 

^  Counter 
System 

The  Huskmore  system  starts  with  the 
counters  themselves.  As  each  ear 
passes,  a  bronze  trip  actuates  an  en¬ 
closed  make-and-break  mechanism 
carried  on  a  combined  bracket  and 
terminal  box  above  the  Super 
Husker  feed  table.  The  arrangement 
of  these  parts — a  new  departure  in 
counter  design — is  the  result  of  much 
study  and  careful  planning  by 
Sprague-Sells  engineers  to  achieve 
infallible  accuracy  and  long  life 
without  hair-trigger  adjustments. 

BX  cable  carries  electric  impulses 
from  the  terminal  boxes  to  Veeder- 
Root  counter  dials  (one  to  each 
feeder  station),  which  are  mounted 
on  a  central  board  placed  in  any 
convenient  part  of  the  cannery. 

Readings  of  the  board  are  taken  sev¬ 
eral  times  daily,  and  each  feeder  is 
paid  according  to  the  number  of  ears 
he  husks.  It  is  advisable  to  give  a 
bonus  to  the  top  feeders  of  the  day 
to  further  stimulate  production. 


With  the  fullest  sense  of  responsibility,  Sprague-Sells 
unhesitatingly  recommend  adoption  of  the  Huskmore 
system  by  every  corn  canner  interested  in  cutting  husk¬ 
ing  costs.  You  can  use  the  Huskmore  system  with  any 
type  of  Super  Husker  installation. 

Write  us  today  for  full  information. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


This  department  has  apparently  always  put  the 
burden  of  better  quality  of  canned  foods  on  the 
packer,  and  that  is  were  it  belongs! 

There  are  times,  however,  when  one  is  tempted  to 
believe  the  packer  is  not  always  to  blame  for  poor 
quality. 

He  is  responsible,  but  not  wholly. 

Last  week  a  friend  of  mine  called  on  a  wholesale 
grocer  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  him  in  a  lot  of 
good,  clean,  well-handled  standard  sweet  corn  being  of¬ 
fered  at  90c,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

You  know  and  we  know  that  cheap  white  corn  of  any 
account  is  now  pretty  well  cleaned  up  the  country  over. 

The  buyer  was  not  interested  at  all,  although  his 
stocks  of  low-priced  white  corn  are  low  at  this  time. 

When  my  friend  told  his  customer  of  some  very  low- 
grade  corn  that  could  be  bought  at  80c,  factory,  the 
wholesaler  was  still  not  interested! 

The  reason  he  gave  for  lack  of  interest  in  the  lower- 
priced  offering  was  that  he  had  to  pay  freight  into  his 
warehouse  and  out  again  to  many  customers ;  that  they 
in  turn  wanted  to  sell  the  corn  at  10  cents  a  can,  retail, 
and  that  to  be  interested  in  cheap  corn  he  must  buy  it 
at  75c,  factory.  Probably  it  costs,  on  the  average,  be¬ 
tween  65c  and  70c  to  put  plain  water  in  a  No.  2  can, 
label  it  with  a  plain  label  and  put  24  cans  in  a  shipping 
container  ready  for  shipment. 

All  canners  know  this,  they  have  known  it  for  a  long 
time,  and  still  they  go  on  meeting  the  wishes  of  their 
customers  and  packing  goods  just  as  close  as  they  can 
to  their  customers’  price  levels. 

My  friend,  during  the  intennew  referred  to,  did  just 
as  any  other  canner  is  most  apt  to  do.  Certainly,  he 
did  exactly  as  the  average  broker  does. 

He  listened  to  all  the  customer  had  to  say,  started  no 
argument  as  to  the  value  of  his  offering  at  90c,  put  his 
samples  back  in  his  bag  and  went  to  nnd  another  pos¬ 
sible  buyer. 

Canners  are  at  fault  as  outlined ;  as  a  whole,  they  do 
not  stand  up  for  quality  packs  and  output. 

They  take  what  the  buyer  offers  and  are  glad  to 
get  it. 

The  broker,  selling  for  several  canners,  is  even  more 
lax  in  attempting  to  tell  a  quality  story. 

You  can  travel  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  an¬ 
other  and  find  countless  honest  canners,  well  informed 
as  to  ways  of  packing  quality  goods,  willing  to  pack 
them  and  unable  to  do  so  because  their  outlets  demand 
goods  at  a  price ! 

These  very  canners  do  pack  a  part  of  their  crop  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  well-founded  ideas  as  to  quality ;  they 
sell  a  small  part  of  their  pack  to  nearby  distributors, 


and  housewives  are  anxious  to  continue  using  their 
brands. 

Then  the  whoesaler  and  distributor,  as  well  as  the 
retailer,  too,  step  in  and  follow  their  ideas  regarding 
price  and  not  qualify. 

As  a  result,  they  all  buy  less  of  the  quality  pack  than 
they  can  dispose  of  readily,  and  more  of  the  cheap  com¬ 
modities  than  they  can  sell  without  putting  on  sales, 
undue  pressure  on  their  customers  and  worldng  to  con¬ 
vince  their  trade  they  have  a  store  full  of  goods  at 
lower  prices  than  the  fellow  across  the  street. 

Numerically,  small,  uninformed,  unprogressive 
wholesalers  and  retailers  are  in  the  majority.  Nat¬ 
urally  all  they  think  of  is  price  and  not  qualify.  They 
are  going  to  remain  small  and  unprogressive  until 
better  informed  regarding  the  necessities  for  building 
business. 

Canners  and  brokers  must  not  shut  up  their  sample 
cases  and  mouths  when  the  buyers  tell  them  they  must 
have  price ;  that  they  are  not  interested  in  quality. 

If  every  canner  and  canned  foods  broker  calling  or 
the  wholesale  grocery  trade  of  the  United  States  would 
never  lose  an  opportunity  for  the  telling  of  a  quality 
story,  the  Mapes  law  would  not  be  needed. 

I  have  referred  before  to  the  comparatively  large 
canner  who  sells  his  own  pack. 

Maybe  he  is  a  large  canner  and  at  least  moderately 
successful  because  he  does  sell  his  output. 

Personally  I  believe  all  canners  would  be  better  off 
if  they  sold  their  goods  themselves.  Certainly  they 
could  not  be  worse  off  than  they  are  at  present. 

Each  canner  who  has  been  doing  his  own  selling, 
either  in  person  or  by  means  of  a  salaried  employe  or 
employes,  was  once  as  small  as  the  smallest  today. 
Many  of  these  canners  had  no  natural  bent  for  selling 
and,  in  fact,  have  little  more  today. 

Their  intimate  knowledge  of  how  the  crops  are 
raised,  harvested  and  canned,  plus  their  personality, 
puts  their  packs  into  distribution  in  profitable  ((uan- 
tities. 

The  smallest  canner  in  the  business  has  no  less, 
should  do  no  less. 

There  are  some  field  brokers  honestly  attempting  to 
render  service  with  a  big  S  to  their  principals,  but 
there  are  far  too  many  for  the  good  of  the  industry 
who  are  anxious,  first  of  all  to  sell  tonnage,  and  the 
devil  take  the  profit  as  far  as  the  canner  is  concerned. 

Leading  executives  from  all  large  canners  and  food 
producers  are  on  the  road  today,  keeping  up  customer 
contacts,  selling  new  outlets  and  in  general  getting 
ready  for  movement  of  the  new  crop. 
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Brokers  are  on  the  trade,  looking  to  sell  first  cheap 
lots  of  merchandise  they  imagine  customers  want,  but 
which,  goodness  knows,  they  do  not  need. 

Small  canners,  as  a  whole,  are  taking  it  easy,  getting 
seed  in,  cleaning  up  a  little  around  the  plant  and  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  the  new  crop,  hoping  in  the  meanwhile 
that  somewhere,  somehow,  some  broker  who  is  selling 
the  pack  of  twenty  other  canners  will  be  lucky  enough 
to  sell  something  for  him. 

The  idea  of  the  small  canner  hanging  around  the 
plant  at  this  time  of  the*year  is  all  nonsense! 

He  might  better  be  out  among  his  customers,  seeing 
them,  cutting  his  goods  with  them  and  getting  them  in 
the  frame  of  mind  from  w^hich  some  competitor  can  not 
shake  them. 

Let  the  small  canner  who  will  do  this  start  first  with 
his  nearest  trade. 

Retail  stores  in  his  own  town  are  the  places  in  which 
to  start. 

Get  your  goods  out  in  front,  get  them  on  the  coun¬ 
ters  and  in  the  windows.  Then  they  will  get  to  the 
homes  in  your  community  I 
Arouse  local  pride  in  your  pack! 

Display  your  canned  foods  in  every  public  place  pos¬ 
sible.  Many  local  banks  are  glad  to  co-operate  in  this 
manner.  Newspapers,  too,  are  always  glad  to  boost 
local  products  by  means  of  displays. 

See  that  your  pack  is  served  as  many  times  as  pos¬ 
sible  at  all  public  gatherings,  church  and  lodge  suppers, 
once  a  year  at  least,  at  the  noon-day  luncheon  of  the 
service  club  in  your  town. 

See  that  salesmen  of  your  distributors  are  well  sup- 
pied  with  samples,  even  though  they  were  given  a  lot 
last  year.  That  was  1930 ;  this  is  another  year. 

Do  more  personal  selling  this  year.  Never  lose  an 
opportunity  for  telling  your  quality  story. 

If  you  don’t  pack  quality,  the  Mapes  law  will  get  you 
if  you  don’t  watch  out! 

- f - 

ALL  SHOULD  BUY  TOMATOES  ON  GRADE 

HY  every  canner  of  tomatoes  does  not  insist 
upon  buying  the  raw  stock  on  U.  S.  Grading 
is  something  we  cannot  understand.  For  more 
than  five  years  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  this 
is  the  only  fair  way  to  both  canner  and  grower — in 
fact,  that  no  canner  can  afford  to  buy  in  any  other 
way;  and  yet  progress  along  this  perfectly  apparent 
line  of  improvement  is  slow  and  halting.  Indiana  has 
the  system  working  in  a  comparatively  few  plants,  and 
each  year  a  half  dozen  or  so  more  join  the  ranks.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  thanks  to  a  State  law,  buys  largely  on  Grade. 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  have  a  few  scattered  users  of 
the  plan,  and  possibly  a  few  other  isolated  instances, 
and  that  is  all  that  has  been  done  on  a  thing  that 
seems  basic. 

The  answer  will  be  that  inspectors  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained.  But  they  can,  as  they  were  in  fresh  vegetable 
and  fruit  shipments,  if  the  canners  insisted  upon  and 
demanded  them.  The  trouble  is  the  canners  think  that 
$50.00  a  week  for  an  inspector  is  too  expensive;  and 
possibly  a  greater  deterent  is  the  fear  that  some  grow¬ 
ers  may  leave  them.  In  both  cases  they  are  dead  wrong. 

Look  at  this  result  obtained  in  Virginia,  which  many 
might  think  would  be  the  last  place  to  install  it.  It  was 
reported  in  a  National  Canners  Association  Bulletin. 
Read  it  and  digest  it — and  demand  the  installation  of 


this  method  of  buying  this  year.  It  will  help  your 
pqcketbook,  the  grower’s  and  the  unemployment  situ¬ 
ation.  Read : 

Results  From  Buying  Tomatoes  on  Grade 

In  a  report  on  inspection  of  cannery  tomatoes  in 
Virginia  in  1930,  the  Virginia  State  Division  of 
Markets  presents,  along  with  other  information, 
the  results  of  a  canning  demonstration  in  Lancas¬ 
ter  county,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  canner  that  he  could  well  afford  to 
pay  a  premium  for  U.  S.  No.  1  fruit  and  likewise 
demonstrate  to  the  good  grower  that  selling  on 
grade  would  highly  benefit  him.  A  total  of  767 
pounds  of  fresh  fruit  were  graded  out  into  U.  S. 
No.  I’s,  U.  S.  No.  2’s  and  culls.  The  tomatoes  in 
these  various  grades  were  then  canned  separate 
into  No.  2  cans.  The  demonstration  brought  out 
some  striking  results,  as  follows: 

The  number  of  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  requirea 
per  can  increased  from  1.56  for  U.  S.  No.  1  fruit  to 
2.24  for  No.  2  fruit  and  to  4.39  for  culls. 

U.  S.  No.  1  fruit  showed  24.10,  per  cent  waste 
due  to  preparation  for  the  can,  such  as  peeling, 
etc. ;  U.  S.  No.  2  showed  47.10  per  cent  waste,  and 
culls  showed  72.95  per  cent. 

The  cost  to  the  canners  was  only  1.04  cents  per 
can  from  U.  S.  No.  1  fruit,  but  1.49  cents  per  can 
from  U.  S.  No.  2  fruit,  and  2.93  cents  per  can  from 
culls. 

The  canned  fruit  from  a  bushel  of  U.  S.  No.  1 
fruit  would  return  to  the  canner  $2.40  at  75  cents 
per  dozen ;  the  canned  fruit  from  a  bushel  of  U.  S. 
No.  2  fruit  would  return  him  only  $1.67 ;  for  the 
culls  the  return  would  drop  to  $0.85. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Ste^ 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 
Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY— Having  just  purchased  all  of 
the  canning  machinery  and  equipment  of  the  Caz- 
enovia  Canning  Co.  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  who  have 
engaged  in  another  line  of  manufacturing,  we  offer 
the  finest  line  of  used  canners  items  we  have  ever 
seen  offered.  Many  items  are  practically  as  good  as 
new  having  been  used  little  and  exceptionally  well 
cared  for.  Everything  is  priced  attractively.  Anti¬ 
cipate  your  wants  for  at  least  two  years  and  buy 
some  of  it.  It  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  save  many 
dollars— you  can  well  afford  to  borrow  money  to  grab 
some  of  these  bargains.  Tell  us  your  needs  quick. 
Come  and  see  it.  Ask  for  list. 

Wolfrom  Canning  Machinery  Co., 

Loew  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Two  Nested  Pea  Graders  in  good  conditi¬ 
on,  in  a  Delaware  plant.  Prices  on  application. 

Address  Box  A-1806  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


W  anted — Machinery 

WANTED  FOR  CASH— 4  Anderson-Barngrover  or 
Wonder  Cookers,  large  capacity  for  Nos.  2  and  3  cans. 
We  offer  1  practically  new  No.  10  Cooker  in  exchange 
for  No.  3  Cooker. 

Address  Box  A-1799  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— One  used  Chisholm— Ryder  Pea  Viner 
with  Feeder  and  Under  Carrier.  State  price  and 
condition  of  machine  and  where  located. 

Address  Box  A-1801  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— String  Bean  Sorter. 

The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

WANTED — 2  or  3  Sprague  Rutter  Process  Kettles  and 
1  No.  10  Filling  Machine. 

.The  Rossville  Pkg.  Co.,  Rossville,  Ill,  . 


WANTED — At  once,  1  Sinclair  Scott  Sample  Pea 
Grader.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 

Curtice  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Haller  Berry  Washer.  State  model,  age, 
condition,  lowest  price. 

Address  Box  1624,  New  Orleans,  La. 

For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE — Large  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  3  story  ware¬ 
house  and  factory  with  railway  siding.  4  acres  of 
land;  Maryland  fertile  farming  section. 

Address  Box  A-1782  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Our  Canning  Plant  at  Fredonia,  New 
York,  including  capital  stock  if  desired.  Excellent 
opportunity;  easy  terms. 

Fredonia  Preserving  Co.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Completely  equipped  Factory  and  Ware¬ 
houses,  located  in  rich  farming  section;  ready  to 
operate  on  Tomatoes,  Asparagus,  sweet  Potatoes 
and  Squash,  which  may  be  contracted  for,  or  bought 
or  the  open  market;  goods  have  been  packed  here 
under  the  well  known  “Rob  Roy”  label  since  1896. 
Local  help  available.  Selling  to  settle  estate.  Price 
reasonable. 

Davis  &  Lippincott 

Woodstown,  N.  J. 

_  For  Sale — Plants 

FOR  SALE— M ARGLOBE  TOMATO  PLANTS-Grown 
from  Landreth’s  Certified  Seed.  Sturdy  field  grown 
plants;  shipment  April  30th  through  May  25th,  $1.75 
per  thousand. 

Shelmore  Oyster  Products  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants;  Marglobe,  Earlianna  and 
Ponderosa.  Hardy  open  air  grown.  At  lowest  com¬ 
petitive  prices. 

Farmers  Plant  Co,.  Martins  Point,  S.  C. 

For  Sale — Seed 

FOR  SALE — 20,000  pounds  Beans,  Giant  Stringless 
Green  Pod,  Idaho  grown,  germination  92%,  10/  per 
pound  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  bags  extra,  terms  S/D  B/L. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  206  Walnut  Place, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ATTENTION  CANNERS— If  you  want  Tomato  or 
Cabbage  Plants  this  season  that  you  will  be  proud  to 
set,  and  plants  grown  from  State  Certified  and  treat¬ 
ed  seeds,  let  us  figure  with  you  on  your  requirements. 
Cabbage  Plants  now  ready.  Tomato  Plants  ready 
beginning  first  of  April  and  on  through  June.  Write 
or  wire,  or  come  to  see  us.  References  furnished, 
also  names  of  satisfied  customers. 

J.  P.  Council  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 
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FOR  SALE— Northern  Illinois  grown  Sweet  Corn  Seed 
from  selected  stocks;  Bantam,  Crosby,  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman.  Prices  and  samples  upon  request. 

Midwest  Canning  Corp.,  Rochelle,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE  —  Break-O-Day  Tomato  Seed;  only  variety 
not  affected  by  blossom  end  rot.  Produced  16  tons 
per  acre  when  all  other  varieties  almost  ruined  by 
severe  drouth.  Plantings  in  Florida  prove  it  to  be 
free  of  any  off  type  and  two  weeks  earlier  than  Mar- 
globe,  holding  its  size  better  than  any  other  variety 
on  fourth  and  fifth  hands.  Names  of  pleased  grow¬ 
ers  there  given  on  request.  1  oz.  $1.50;  i  lb.  $8.50; 

1  lb.  $15.00;  special  price  on  larger  orders.  Germin¬ 
ation  89%. 

Wm.  N.  Eyler,  Route  2,  Cumberland,  Md. 
Wanted — Miscellaneous 

WANTED— Men  to  join  The  Commercial  Canning  Club, 
teaching  the  latest  methods,  processes  and  formulas 
for  canning  Grapefruit  and  Juices,  small  Irish  Pot¬ 
atoes  and  a  full  line  of  staple  commodities.  One  dol¬ 
lar  entitles  you  to  membership  and  all  advantages. 
Canning  School  Courses,  Inc. , 

Room  4,  35  N.  W.  26th  St. ,  Miami,  Fla. 

WANTED— Canner  to  furnish  Tomato  seed;  we  field- 
grow  and  field-harden  plants  ready  May  1st.  Three 
railroads;  18  hours  truck  to  Baltimore. 

J.  K.  Mayfield 

Denmark,  S.  Car. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Man  familiar  with  canning  soaps. 

Shenandoah  Abattoir  Company,  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  plant  or 
chain  of  plants  canning  tomatoes,  tomato  products,  green  beans, 
beets,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes  and  hominy.  Thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  these  lines  from  the  field  to  the  consumer;  also  office 
work.  Can  install  and  maintain  equipment,  handle  labor  and 
keep  your  costs  down.  Have  had  twelve  years  experience  and 
can  furnish  excellent  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1789  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  by  a  high  grade  pea 
and  tomato  packer;  in  the  game  20  years.  Machinist  by  trade. 
Last  place  four  years.  Will  go  anywhere;  age  42  and’in  best  of 
health.  Best  of  references.  . 

Address  Box  B-1792  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  experienced  Tomato  packer,  familiar 
with  all  Tomato  products;  also  snap  beans.  Can  superintend  and 
install  machinery  for  same. 

Address  Box  B-1800  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Roe-Boss  with  a  long  season  canning 
factory  to  supply  help  of  all  kinds.  Been  in  the  business  for 
years.  Reason  for  change,  last  employer  not  operating  this  year. 
Address  Box  B-1797  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  expert  Labeler  as  operator  of  either 
Burt  or  Knapp  machines  on  tin,  or  World  or  Ermold  on  glass. 
Can  take  charge  of  crew.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1802  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  practi¬ 
cal  canning  man  with  20  years  experience  in  canning  mostly  all 
fruits  and  vegetables;  also  machinist  and  builder.  Can  build 
mostly  any  kind  of  plant,  completely  fit  it  out  and  handle  al\ 
parts  of  the  business.  Open  for  any  proposition. 

Address  Box  B-1805  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  young  man  26  years  old  as  a  Plant 
Manager  or  Superintendent.  Experienced  with  Corn,  Green 
Beans,  Pumpkin,  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Products.  The  past  six 
years  have  been  employed  as  a  Plant  Manager.  My  specialty  is 
to  pack  quality  and  manage  help.  Can  furnish  excellent  re¬ 
ference  . 

Address  Box  B-1803  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  canning  plant. 
Several  years  experience  packing  quality  goods.  All  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1808  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED- As  Manager,  Superintendent  or  other  res¬ 
ponsible  position  by  young  man  experiended  in  packing  a  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  Tomatoes,  Catsup  and  Tomato 
Products,  Jam  and  Jellies.  Also  understand  crop  growing,  in¬ 
stallation  of  machinery  and  equipment,  handling  help  and  office 
work. 

Address  Box  B-1807  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Canners  Ebcchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-lnsurance 
Bureau 

m  m  m 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the  Canning  Industry 
at  an  average  of  60c.  below 
the  usual  rates. 

ar  ar  ar 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Have  You  An  Obsolete  TOWNSEND 
String  Bean  Cutter? 


Yoq  could  have  it  remodeled  to 
use  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  -  -  write  for  our  special 
offer. 


Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound  and 
be  safe. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


1=1  aiwinniMHiiHiiiiiiiiiiiMMmiiiinriiiiiiniiiiiiiMiiiiinnMiiimimiiiiiHMniiiuiiiiin^^^  l|| 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


The  lady  of  the  house  demands 
style.  Catch  her  eye  with  a 
“dressy”  label-aGamse  Label. 


H.GAMSESBRQ 

Z/  i  tlio^aphet's 

GAMSEBUILDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


=  . . mill . . . .  £ 


Can  prices 

1931  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
base  prices  for  its  term  contracts,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for 
Standard  Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and 
Eastern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.40  per  M. 

No.  2  size . 19.99  per  M. 

Nd.  2i  size . 25.21  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 27.19  per  M. 

No.  10  size .  60.33  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINIRS  Off  TIN  fflATt  «  tLACK  IRON  •  CAlVANlfCO  IRON  •  ffliRI 
MlTAl  SIGNS  AND  ^ISRiAT  fflRIURIS 


Eliminate  causes 
of  IQats^andlsours'' 
^S'insuresaiiitais^ 
cleanliness— 


Ask.  vour  suddIv  man  A 

POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices  . 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  IS,  1927;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


. . . 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro*  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
2S2  West  Adams  OUeet 
Chlcaao. 


March  23,  1931 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 

otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 

may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

^  Baltimore  figruree  correeted  by  tbese  BM>kerB:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  'Howard  R  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co.  . 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (CallfomU) 

Balto. 

N.T. 

4.00 

8.M 

8.26 

Medium.  No.  2%,..— . — ~ 

Green  Mammoth.  Na  2%—.—.— 

s-Te 

. 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  Na  1  aa.~- 

8.26 

8.00 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  aq.— 
Small.  No  laq - — 

8.40 

2.80 

2.96 

2.90 

baked  BEANSi 

In  Sauce,  8  . . 46 

No.  - -  -W 

No.  2%  . .  1-26 

No."  10  .  4.00 

BEANSi 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .76 

Standard  Cut  Green.  Na  10-„....  4.26 

Standard  Whole  Green.  No.  2. - 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.........—  1.06 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 -  ~-.- 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2...........^...  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 - 6.00 

LIMA  BEANSi  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  1.90 


1.60 

4.76 


No.  10 


BEETSi 
Baby,  No.  2 
8-16,  No.  2... 

16-20.  No.  8 _ 

Cut,  No.  2 . . 

Cut.  No.  10 . 

Whole,  No.  10 . . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CAKROTSi 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2.....»-.~ 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2........~.-.- 

Diced,  No.  10 . 


CORNi 

Golden  Bantant,  Fancy  No.  2.. 
Extra  Standard,  No.  2........... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard.  No.  10 . . 

Cniahed,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2.......... 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINYi 

Standard  Split,  No.  8  ............. 

Split,  No.  10  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLESi 

Standard,  No.  2.^ _ ............... 

No.  10  . . . . . . 

Fancy,  No.  2 ............ 

No.  10  . . . . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOBSi 
Studard,  No.  2 . . . . 

PEASi 

Petit  Poia,  Is  . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s........~. 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskaa,  2b...~.... 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskaa,  2s.. 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s...- 
No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s...... 

No.  5  Fancy  Sweets,  2s..— 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2a . - 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  6  Std.  Sweeta,  2s . — . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s _ 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  lOa...... 

Na  4  Early  Juno,  la.— ...... 

PUMPKINi 

Standard.  No,  2% _ 

No.  8  . _ 

No.  10  _ 


1.60 

_ 

8.60 

_ _ 

1.05 

1.86 

7.00 

1.00 

6.26 

9.00 

.90 

..  1.40 

1.86 

"Z  L26 

.80 

1.20 

8.26 

-  4.00 

AOO 

4.00 

...  .76 

1.06 

...  8.60 

6.00 

.76 

eMe*«.« 

.,  3.76 

6.00 

...  - 

1.10 

-”  LW 

— .... 

...  1.16 

.  1.00  _ 

1 

1 

.-  1.00 

_ 

. 90 

•Meesee 

. 90 

_ 1.00 

1.20 

....  8.26 

8.76 

_  .90 

_ 4.26 

_ 1.16 

1.26 

-.-  6.00 

6.26 

_  1.26 

1.46 

.  6.60 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


1.66 
1.66 
1.80 
1.40 

. .  1.20 

_ 1.06 

1.00  1.00 

.96  .86 

_  .96 

6.76  6.60 

6.80  6.60 


.86  - 

.90  .86 

2.T0  8.86 


SAUER  KRAUTi 
Standard,  No.  2 . 

Balta 

N.Y. 

.66 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.. 

Na  2%  . 

. 86 

.86 

Choice.  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

No.  3  . 

. 90 

.90 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y-  C . 

No.  10  . 

_ _  2.90 

8.00 

SPINACHi 

Standard  No.  2  . 

.90 

Seconds,  Yellow,  Na  3 . - . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

1.26 


1.40 

1.86 


1.26 


.90  — 


No.  2%  . . . 

No.  8  . .  lAO 

Na  10 . .  4.60  -t..... 

SUCCOTASHi  - 

Standard  Green  Com,  Freeh  Limas, 

No.  10  . - . . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . - 

(Triple)  Na  2  (with  tomatoes) - - 

SWEET  POTATOESJ 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 

No.  2%  .  1.07%tl.06 

No.  8  . 1.1.5  tl.l6 

Na  10  .  4.00  t3.60 

TOMATOESi 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  --.... 

F.  O.  B.  County . 60  . 

No.  2  . 80  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County . - . -...  .80  ........ 

No.  .3  .  1.30  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.26  ........ 

No.  10  .  4.00  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County . - .  3.76  ...—. 

Standard.  No.  1 . 45  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 40  ....— 

No.  2  . 67%  t.67% 

F.  O.  B  County . 67% . 

No.  3  .  1.10  . 

r.  O.  B.  County .  1.02%tl.06 

No.  10  . - .  3.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.10  t3.00 

TOMATO  PUREEi  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 85 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 36 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.00 


Balta  N.Y. 

1.67%  1.60 
1.76  1.80 

2.10 
1.30 


1.85 


.36 

2.76 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3  . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 1 . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2%.- . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard.  No.  2  - . . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . — - — — - 

No.  2,  in  Syrup  . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  Na  2  - - — ........... 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2........... - 

Red  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice,  Na  2%...-....- . .  . . 

Fancy,  No.  2%...„ . -.... 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  Mo.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  ot. . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

Na  1  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Kiefer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

No.  2%  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 

Choice  ...- . 

Fancy  . - . ........... 

Standard.  Na  10-.- 


.  8.76 

3.30  . 

1.26  . 

4.60  4.76 

1.80  1.76 

2.25  2.00 


1.36  . 

T-'hO  Loli 


.  1.86 

7.25  7.00 


1.40 

1.76 


9.26  _ 

3.10  2.46 

8.40  2.66 

_  3.00 


.70 

1.45 

4.25 

1.16 

4.10 


1.10 

1.66 

2.40 

3.60 


PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.46  2.46 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.26  2.30 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.25 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  2.10 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . . .  2.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . . .  8.00  ........ 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 .  . . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  ........ 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00  -.-... 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIESi 

Preserved,  No.  1 . .  .  „„.... 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . .  — .... 

Elxtra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 .  — _ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  3.60  3.06 

No.  10s  .  13.60  10.60 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . 76  1.16 

16  oz .  1.15  1.50 

17  oz .  1.20  1.50 

19  oz.  _  1.86  - 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . - . 

%-Ib.  cases,  4  doz. .  8.10 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.96 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . - .  1.06 

6  oz.  . 1.16 

8  oz .  2.10 

10  oz .  2.30 

Selects,  6  oz.  2.26 

SALMON! 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.35 

Flat,  No.  % . 2.06 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 - - -  - 

Flat,  No.  1 _ _ 

Flat,  Na  % . - . 

Pink,  Tall.  No  1 -  1.10 

Columbus  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  Na  % . 

Chums,  TaU  . - .  1.00 

.  Medium,  Red,  Tall . - 


1.00 

”2.06 


3.16 


10 

76 

60 

98% 


SHRIMP!  ____ 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.66  ....— 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . - .  1.80  1.66 

SARDINES!  (Domestic),  per  ease 


%  Oil,  Keyless . 

14  Oil,  Decorated,  Keys.. 
%  Oil,  Tomata  Carton... 

14  Mustard.  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless.. 


t3.40 

14.00 

tOo 

t4.40 

+3.16 


California,  Oval,  No.  1 .  1.60  t8.16 

TUNA  FISH!  (California),  per  case 


1.76 

2.40 

2.86 


White,  %s  . 

White,  is  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s 
Blue  Fin,  Is  .. 
Striped,  %s  ... 
Striped,  Is  ... 
Yellow,  %8  ... 
Yellow,  Is  ..... 


.  8.00 

14.60 


6.90 

11.26 

6.26 


8.60 

18.00 

6.76 

12.60 

6.25 

11.50 

6.76 

18.00 
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Altho  the  initial  cost  of  an  automobile  or  a  modern  bath  may  be  a  trifle  more,  you 
would  not  deny  yourself  the  pleasure  and  sanitation  of  modern  necessities.  You 
owe  your  factory  the  same  chance. 

Our  Washer-Elevator  is  an  even  greater  improvement  over  other  methods.  It  is  a 
machine  you  will  be  proud  to  own.  It  does  better  work  and  IT  WILL  EARN 
YOU  MONEY  every  operating  day. 


Backed  by  our  unlimited  guarantee 


773  EAST 
MARKISON  AVE. 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  columbus,  omo 


DRIVE  A  MORSE  AND  BUOGY/ 


TAKE  A  BATH  IN  A  BUCKET. 


BASIS  OF 
GOOD  WILL" 


A  visit  to  our  Breeding 
Grounds  will  Justify 
your  Confidence 


BEAN  BREEDING  GROUNDS-  IDAHO 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 
BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWEET  CORN 


PEAS— BEANS 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  MARCH  23,  1931 


Consumption  Reported  Off — Best  Consuming  Months 
Just  Ahead — The  Mistake  of  Trying  to  Uphold 
Wages — Buyers  Admit  Low  Stocks,  but  Stick  to 
Small  Buying — ^The  Pea  Situation  in  Wisconsin — The 
Peach  Situation  in  California. 

CONSUMPTION — It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  you 
that  the  wholesale  market  on  canned  foods  is  and 
has  been  deadly  dull  and  prices  without  life  or 
snap,  and  at  or  below  cost ;  or  that  apparently  no  single 
item  has  been  an  exception  to  this  condition.  You  know 
that  to  your  sorrow.  But  during  this  unsatisfactory 
market  condition  popular  consumption  of  canned  foods 
has  kept  up  strong  and  unchanged.  True,  the  retailers 
pushed  these  goods  out  to  the  public  at  every  possible 
bargain,  but  the  people  took  them,  and  the  amount  that 
was  being  eaten  each  week  was  tremendous.  This 
week  is  marked  by  a  complaint  that  consumption  is 
falling  off ;  that  retailers  complain  that  buying  with 
them  has  been  very  light.  If  in  fact  it  is.  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  retailers  noticed  it  and  complain. 
March  15  is  internal  revenue  tax  day,  and  that  event 
always  badly  upsets  all  business,  brings  it  to  a  halt  for 
a  few  days  before  and  for  a  few  days  afterwards,  and 
just  disorganizes  trading.  But  that  is  not  usually 
shown  in  retail  or  consumer  buying.  General  condi¬ 
tions  may  have  forced  it  this  year,  and  if  so  the  effect 
will  wear  off  shortly  and  the  people  will  soon  again 
commence  to  buy  and  to  eat  as  of  yore.  For  that  is  the 
one  thing  that  has  saved  the  canned  foods  market,  bad 
as  it  is.  If  we  had  not  had  this  heavy  consumption 
there  is  no  saying  where  prices  would  have  gone  to.  So 
whether  or  not  the  people  keep  eating  as  they  have 
been  doing  is  a  very  important  consideration.  March, 
April  and  May  are  always  three  of  the  best  consuming 
months  for  canned  foods,  and  with  the  retail  prices 
where  they  are  we  believe  they  will  continue  to  be.  This 
is  a  mere  hesitation,  we  believe,  rather  than  a  stoppage. 


However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  time  is  showing  up 
the  foolishness  of  some  of  the  depression  cures  offered 
earlier.  One  of  the  most  plausible  and  most  promising 
of  these,  even  on  the  surface,  was  the  urge  to  all  em¬ 
ployers  not  to  reduce  wages,  and,  the  agitators  and 
other  nit-wits  added,  not  to  reduce  forces.  The  response 
seemed  to  be  general,  and  wages  have  been  remarkably 
well  maintained.  But  with  one-half  the  business  com¬ 
ing  in  employers  had  to  reduce  forces,  and  so  we  have 
the  unemployment  situation.  It  is  the  old,  old  story: 
they  tried  to  set  aside  that  fundamental  law,  supply 
and  demand.,  in  fact,  the  self-styled  wise  men  of  our 
present  wonderful  (?)  generation,  but  which  seems  to 
have  no  foresight  whatsoever,  treated  that  as  too  easy 
for  a  second  thought.  And  w'hat  have  we? 

Wages,  we  will  say,  of  $40  per  week  were  maintained 
on  the  50  per  cent  of  the  force  retained,  and  the  other 
50  per  cent  of  the  force  laid  off,  and  most  of  them  have 
not  been  able  to  get  a  job  at  any  price  since.  So  you 
have  the  family  of  the  employed,  in  one  house,  going 
along  as  usual,  in  fact  living  better  because  prices  are 
lower,  and  the  dollar  buyes  more,  and  right  next  door 
a  similar  worker,  honest  and  industrious,  without  a 
cent  coming  in,  starving  as  soon  as  the  end.  of  the  little 
savings  has  been  reached.  That  is  what  has  painted 
that  picture:  a  country  in  which  “next  door  to, affluence 
resides  destitute  poverty.” 

Wouldn’t  it  have  been  better  for  all  hands  if  they  had 
reduced  wages  50  per  cent,  to  $20  per  week,  and  kept 
the  whole  force  working?  Of  course  it  would.  Prices 
in  the  market  would  have  dropped  more  quickly  to  a 
level  of  the  changed  wage,  but  all  prices  would  have 
dropped,  and  all  at  about  the  same  time,  and  the 
trouble  would  have  righted  itself  gradually  and  fairly 
to  all.  Now  we  see  some  things  still  selling  at  the  old 
high  prices,  while  other  items  in  the  same  store  have 
hit  lower  prices  than  since  1911.  It  has  been  a  fatal  mis¬ 
take,  and  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  present  let-up  in 
retail  buying ;  because  that  was  bound  to  come  with  so 
many  entirely  out  of  work.  But,  worse  than  that,  it 
will  lead  to  anarchy  and  social  distaurbances,  some  of 
which  are  already  showing.  There  are  trades  which 
continue  to  ask  $1.10  to  $1.25  and  higher  per  hour, 
while  members  of  the  same  trade  cannot  makt  that 
much  per  week.  Is  there  anyone  so  insane  as  to  ask  a 
continuance  of  such  a  condition? 
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Don’t  say  that  this  has  no  place  in  a  canned  foods 
market  consideration.  It  is  all  important;  it  is  basic. 
And  it  has  a  very  large  place  in  your  plans  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season,  as  regards  your  costs  and  the  prices  you 
pay  on  everything  going  into  the  canned  foods  you  pro¬ 
duce  this  year,  and  upon  the  prices  you  will  be  able  to 
secure  for  the  goods  when  you  come  to  market  them. 
You  can’t  have  half  the  people  working  at  high  wages 
and  the  other  half  idle,  starving ;  that  makes  anarchy. 
Then  you  will  have  them  idle  and  no  market.  We  hate 
to  see  low  prices,  because  low  prices  mean  poverty; 
but  we  can  live  on  less  and  we  can’t  live  on  nothing.  As 
food  producers  your  products  will  always  be  in  demand, 
but  not  at  prices  ruling  up  to  three  years  ago.  The 
pendulum  of  price  and  prosperity  had  swung  too  high, 
and  when  it  started  to  swing  back  foolish,  ignorant  and 
inexperienced  hands  tried  to  prevent  it.  It  was  bound 
to  swing  back  too  far,  but  if  helped  instead  of  hindered 
it  would  have  come  back  quickly  and  soon  assumed  a 
well-balanced  position. 

The  market — Buyers  generally  admit  that  they 
have  no  stocks  worth  mentioning,  and  they  must 
come  into  the  market  daily  for  their  require¬ 
ments,  and  they  are  doing  so,  taking  the  bargains  they 
find  on  all  sides.  Some  market  students  say  that  the 
chain  buyers  show  more  courage  in  this  than  the  whole¬ 
salers,  but  a  consensus  of  opinion  shows  that  a  normal 
amount  of  business  passed  this  week,  and  that  all  items 
had  a  call. 

They  have  been  buying  tomatoes,  and  the  market 
feeling  is  stronger  without  quotable  changes  in  prices. 

Corn  canners  believe  that  there  will  be  a  spurt  in 
buying  which  will  clean  up  supplies  and  put  the  market 
at  a  higher  figure.  Holdings  are  in  relatively  strong 
hands,  and  this  may  come  about.  But  our  markets 
show  no  changes  this  week  in  prices. 

Stringless  beans,  in  response  to  the  urge  of  spring 
now  coming  into  the  air,  have  been  in  good  demand,  but 
prices  are  low.  Tht  supplies  are  working  down. 

A  tabulation  of  the  holdings  of  spot  peas  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  on  March  1st  shows  less  than  a  million  cases  of 
iAlaskas,  figured  upon  the  basis  of  2’s,  and  less  than  a 
million  and  a  half  cases  of  sweets.  During  February 
Alaska  peas  sold  there,  for  fancies,  from  $1.85  down  to 
$1.40  for  near  fancies;  extra  standards  from  $1.35 
down  to  11.05;  standards  from  $1  down  to  75c.  If 
sweets  they  sold  for  fancies  from  $1.65  to  $1.10 ;  extra 
standards,  from  $1.35  down  to  90c,  and  standards  from 
1.20  to  85c,  taking  all  sizes  into  the  picture. 

That  will  give  an  indication  of  how  heavy  consump¬ 
tion  is  and  how  rapidly  this  big  pack  of  peas  is  going 
out.  With  the  best  consuming  months  ahead  of  us, 
the  carryover  of  peas,  if  any,  will  cause  no  worry  this 
season. 

A  somewhat  similar  picture  is  presented  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  on  the  peach  situation  of  the  country.  A  report 
made  to  the  convention  of  the  California  Canners 
League  showed  stocks  50  per  cent  below  the  level  of 
former  years ;  over  20  per  cent  heavier  movement  into 
consumption  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current 
season  than  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  and 
an  acceleration  in  sales  activity  since  the  turn  of  the 
year.  The  buyers  are  not  piling  up  the  stock,  but  are 
forcing  it  into  consumption,  and  the  situation  seems 
very  sound. 


CROPS — Reports  are  coming  in  that  some  acreage 
contracts  are  being  made  “slightly  under  last  sea¬ 
son’s  prices.”  That  is  a  mistake,  and  it  may  cost 
those  canners  heavily.  But  not  much  has  been  done, 
and  practically  nothing  in  futures. 

Maryland  and  near-by  sections  had  a  million-dollar 
snow  this  week,  which  covered  the  growing  area  from 
12  inches  to  20  inches  deep,  and  melted  and  soaked  in, 
doing  the  ground  easily  that  much  good,  and  promising 
something  for  crops  to  come.  The  drought  situation 
was  dangerous. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "NEW  YORK  STATER," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Slight  Rally  in  Price  of  Wisconsin  Standard  Peas — ^Tri- 
State  Tomatoes  Continue  to  Exert  a  Bearish  Influ¬ 
ence — Maine  Sardine  Packers  Have  Been  Fairly  Suc¬ 
cessful — Salmon  Fairly  Active. 

New  York,  March  19,  1931. 
HE  MARKET — A  slight  rally  in  the  price  of  Wis¬ 
consin  standard  peas  during  the  week  was  the 
only  development  of  any  importance  here,  with 
general  market  conditions  showing  little  change.  Trad¬ 
ing  continues  on  the  hand-to-mouth  basis  that  has  been 
the  rule  for  many  months,  with  the  expected  spring 
increase  in  business  still  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Tri-State  tomatoes  continued  to  exert  a  bearish  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  entire  market,  with  many  sales  reported 
below  the  generally  posted  range  of  65  cents  for  No.  2s. 
Opening  prices  for  California  artichoke  hearts  were 
posted,  and  substantial  declines  from  last  year’s  figures 
were  noticed.  Mexican  packed  tuna  fish,  a  newcomer 
into  the  local  market,  promises  to  provide  stiff  compe¬ 
tition  to  American  packed  brands. 

Peas — A  slight  firming  up  of  Wisconsin  standard 
five-sieve  peas  was  noted  during  the  week.  The  price 
of  this  grade  has  ranged  around  85c  for  No.  2s,  with 
some  canners,  pressed  for  cash,  selling  below  this  fig¬ 
ure.  Recent  bids  by  several  buyers  at  the  85c  level 
were  refused  by  Wisconsin  packers,  who  named  90c  as 
the  lowest  acceptable  figure.  While  this  is  a  scattered 
instance,  the  fact  that  several  packers  feel  confident 
enough  to  name  a  price  and  put  it  up  to  the  buyer  to 
take  it  or  leave  it,  indicates  that  the  market  for  stand¬ 
ards  is  firming  up.  However,  price  shading  continues 
in  the  fancy  grades,  and  is  reflected  by  irregularity  in 
the  New  York  state  fancies.  New  York  standards  are 
firm,  with  the  remaining  packers  holding  for  a  fair 
price. 

Artichokes — Facing  the  market  handicap  as  being 
considered  strictly  a  luxury  line,  artichoke  hearts  have 
been  posted  at  extremely  low  levels  in  the  opening  1931 
pack  prices  of  a  large  packer  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  At 
present  quotations  retailers  will  be  able  to  offer  this 
item  at  15c  a  can,  or  two  for  a  quarter  in  some  cases. 
A  special  tin  containing  four  artichoke  hearts  is 
posted  at  971<>c,  delivered  at  New  York,  a  pricei  that 
will  permit  retailers  to  offer  it  at  the  above  prices. 
Opening  prices  follow:  8-oz.,  medium,  $1.25;  Is,  me¬ 
dium,  7-11,  $1.90;  Is,  small,  12-16,  $2.00;  Is,  tiny,  16 
over,  $2.40;  2s,  large,  6-9,  $1.90,  and  corresponding 
reductions  were  made  in  the  remaining  sizes. 

Tomatoes — ^Tri-State  tomatoes  continued  weak,  with 
several  forced  sales  exerting  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
market.  While  the  technical  position  of  this  vegetable 
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is  perhaps  the  strongest  in  the  canned  foods  markets, 
it  constantly  breaks  to  lower  levels  week  after  week. 
Reports  from  the  South  show  that  stocks  are  not  large, 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  Ozark  region  is  practically 
clean  of  No.  2s,  but  still  prices  continue  to  decline. 
Buyers  feel  that  it  is  unwise  to  buy  on  a  falling  market, 
ana  tomatoes  have  certainly  established  their  right  to 
be  placed  in  that  category  by  their  irregular  actions  in 
recent  months. 

Tuna — Entrance  of  the  Marine  Products  Company, 
with  headquarters  in  Lower  California,  Mexico,  into 
the  local  market  featured  the  tuna  field  this  week.  The 
company,  which  entered  the  Chicago  market  a  year  or 
so  ago  is  an  important  packer  of  tuna  fish  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  representative  of  this  company,  here  to  ar¬ 
range  for  the  introduction  of  the  company’s  products, 
has  completed  arrangements  with  a  leading  broker  on 
Hudson  street,  and  active  steps  to  push  the  sale  of  the 
Mexican-packed  tuna  are  already  under  way. 

What  effect  this  added  competition  will  exert  upon 
the  market  for  previously  established  brands  in  the 
local  market  is  not  certain,  but  if  a  price  war  starts 
the  usual  consequences  of  a  cut-throat  competitive  war 
must  be  expected  by  the  participating  canners. 

Sardines — Up  to  the  present  Maine  packers  have 
been  fairly  successful  in  maintaining  the  posted  prices 
for  sardines.  The  seasonal  increase  in  consumption  is 
a  help,  and  replacement  buying  is  expected  following 
the  end  of  Lent.  Some  price  shading  by  packers  who 
were  not  among  the  group  posting  the  raise  is  reported 
and  several  buyers  are  reported  filling  spot  needs  from 
these  pacers. 

Salmon — Pinks  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  still  at  $1, 
with  a  fairly  active  active  demand  from  local  buyers 
reported.  Efforts  to  obtain  shipments  at  shaded  levels 
from  the  posted  price  of  $1  were  successful  in  scattered 
instances,  but  packers  holding  firm  at  the  $1  figure 
raise  the  claim  that  these  offerings  are  not  prime 
quality. 

Blueberries — Although  the  remaining  berry  packs 
have  been  strong  for  some  time,  with  low  stocks  on 
hand,  blueberries  have  dragged  along  with  packers 
holding  on  to  the  larger  part  of  their  packs  because  of 
a  dull  market.  This  condition  was  blamed  mostly  on 
the  high  opening  price  posted  and  the  consequent 
switching  of  buying  interest  into  less  expensive  fruit 
items.  However,  threats  of  curtailed  production  next 
year  in  Maine,  due  to  the  failure  of  the  canner’s  dele¬ 
gation  to  have  the  Federal  order  eliminating  all  berry 
pests  modified  have  pushed  prices  up  to  $7  factory. 
Some  packers  are  holding  for  $7.50. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Stocks  Unusually  Low  in  Distributors’  Hands — Anx¬ 
ious  Sellers  Annul  the  Effect — ^Tomatoes  Too  Low 
and  Unchanged — Expect  Heavy  Buying  of  Corn — 
Wisconsin  Shows  Strength  in  Pea  Prices — Financial 
Interests  Taking  Hand  in  Acreage  Planting — Expect 
Mapes  Law  to  Drive  Out  of  Market  Lot  of  False 
Quality,  Low-Priced  Goods. 

Chicago,  March  19,  1931. 

STOCKS  LOW — Bare  shelves  and  bare  warehouses 
characterize  the  entire  canned  foods  trade  here. 
Stocks  seem  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum 
below  which  it  would  hardly  seem  possible  to  go  and 
still  stay  in  the  game  at  all. 

Meanwhile  there  have  been  enough  over-anxious  sell¬ 
ers  to  throw  an  uncertainty  into  everybody  and  thus 
create  additional  postponements  to  replenishing  of 
stock. 

This  thing  cannot  go  on  indefinitely;  somebody  has 
got  to  do  something  ere  long,  and  if  the  buying  should 
all  start  at  once  would  be  some  nice  price  recoveries. 
But  those  of  us  who  have  been  waiting  for  this  favor¬ 
able  turn  to  arrive  are  all  tired  of  waiting  and  have 
ceased  trying  to  predict  any  more. 

Tomatoes — Prices  unchanged.  Several  rumors  have 
been  current  regarding  advances,  but  in  each  case  it 
has  proved  premature  and  somebody  stood  ready  to 
grab  what  little  business  was  possible  at  the  same  old 
levels. 

The  present  ruling  prices  on  tomatoes  are  so  low 
that  it  is  painful  to  mention  them.  Let’s  change  the 
subject. 

Com — The  upward  movement  in  values  has  set  in 
and  as  soon  as  we  get  past  the  April  1  tax  assessment 
date  in  Illinois,  it  is  certain  that  a  lot  of  buying  of  corn 
will  be  done,  as  everybody  is  very  low  on  supplies. 

There  have  been  some  extra  cheap  sales  made  on  cer¬ 
tain  grades  of  yellow  corn,  but  probably  it  is  a  wise 
hastening  of  a  clean-up  of  surpluses  which  should  never 
have  been  canned. 

No.  10  corn  is  in  better  inquiry,  and  already  being 
sold  at  prices  out  of  gear  with  the  basis  at  which  No. 
2  cans  of  like  goods  can  be  obtained. 

Peas — Considerable  strength  is  evident  in  Wisconsin. 
No  standard  peas  are  to  be  found  at  the  low  prices  re¬ 
cently  reported. 

There  is  also  a  movement  under  way  to  clear  up  some 
unhealthy  merchandising  conditions  which  have  been 
going  from  bad  to  worse  in  that  state,  finally  reducing 
the  whole  scheme  to  an  absurdity,  and  thus  bringing 
about  along-overdue  correction  of  the  situation. 

It  is  also  reported  that  powerful  financial  interests 
have  laid  down  the  law  for  1931,  viz:  Plant  not  over 
300  acres  peas  per  line,  or  withdrawal  of  previously 
established  seasonable  banking  accommodations.  This 
sort  of  an  edict  will  cure  over-production  faster  than 
any  other  thing  that  can  be  done. 

Mapes  Law  Regulations — ^The  trade  here  are  all 
awaiting  with  satisfaction  the  enforcement  of  this  law 
in  the  course  of  another  few  weeks.  It  is  believed  that 
it  will  immediately  drive  off  the  market  a  great  many 
lots  of  goods  which  have  been  parading  at  low  prices 
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and  overrated  as  to  quality.  This  will  give  the  better 
class  goods  a  chance  to  show  something  in  the  way  of 
movement,  and  with  the  nation-wide  publicity  which 
will  no  doubt  attend  these  new  enforcements  a  very 
nicely  awakened  consumer  support  will  start  and  con¬ 
tinue. 

It  is  hoped  that  everybody  connected  with  the  mak¬ 
ing  or  selling  of  canned  foods  will  give  the  maximum  of 
publicity  to  this  epochal  new  step  in  the  business,  as 
it  is  a  news  item  of  prime  interest  to  every  individual 
consumer  everywhere. 

1931  Canning  Outlook — ^This  situation  is  a  bit  mixed 
up.  Big  operators  with  an  established  call  on  adver¬ 
tised  brands  will  no  doubt  run  their  plants  to  utter  ca¬ 
pacity,  thus  reducing  their  actual  bare  cost.  They  can 
do  this  with  the  assurance  of  being  able  to  sell  all  they 
can  produce  and  at  probably  higher  prices  than  unad¬ 
vertised  producers.  And  such  people  are  generally 
amply  financed. 

The  non-advertiser,  on  the  other  hand,  now  faces  a 
combination  of  worrisome  conditions:  low  markets, 
inability  to  secure  contracts  for  futures,  reticence  of 
bankers  to  go  along  on  a  big  pack  because  of  unsettled 
conditions,  altogether  a  discouraging  outlook  and  one 
which  makes  the  independent  packer  begin  to  wonder 
what  will  happen  next.  Also  many  of  this  type  of  op¬ 
erators  have  been  lured  into  selling  part  of  their  goods 
in  recent  seasons  to  big  one-time  outlets  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  general  market  and  their  own  established 
customers  and  brokerage  contacts. 

In  some  cases  bankers  are  stepping  into  the  picture 
and  facing  Mr.  Canner  with  the  alternative  of  imme¬ 
diate  trouble  account  of  unsold  stocks  on  hand,  or  else 
a  positive  radical  reduction  in  acreage  on  1931  pack,  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  can  hardly  see  a  season’s  profit, 
except  there  be  a  vigorous  upturn  on  prices. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  general  situation  be  ironed 
out  from  some  source  or  other. 


OZARK  MARKET 

By  ''OZARKO." 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Fair  Movement  of  Tomatoes  at  Slightly  Better  Prices. 
Niggardly  Buying— Chains  Show  More  Confidence  in 
Buying — Futures  Continue  Inactive — Contracting  at 
Slightly  Lower  Prices — Beans  Quiet,  No  Future 
Prices — Many  Will  Pack  None  This  Season. 

WEATHER — Normal  weather  conditions  have 
prevailed  throughout  the  Ozarks  during  the 
past  week.  There  has  been  heavy  frost  every 
night,  with  bright  sunny  days,  and  orchardists  report 
no  damage  to  the  fruit  buds.  Preliminary  work  on  the 
farms  has  been  continued,  and  most  of  the  tillable 
ground  has  been  plowed. 

Tomato  Sales — While  we  cannot  say  that  the  demand 
for  tomatoes  has  been  active,  at  the  same  time,  there 
have  been  quite  a  few  cars  sold  during  the  past  week, 
at  the  following  range  of  prices :  No.  1  Std.  10  oz.,  40c 
to  4214s;  No.  300  tin,  I41/2  oz.,  50c  to  52i/2c;  No.  303 
tins,  16  oz.,  52V2C  to  55c;  No.  2  tins,  60c,  621/2C,  65c; 
No.  214  tins,  95c  to  $1.00;  lo.  10  tins,  $3.50. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices — No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  are 
held  at  42i/>c  to  45c;  No.  300  tins,  14i/>  oz.,  50c  to 
521/2C;  No.  303  tins,  16  oz.,  52V-oc  to  571/00;  No.  2  fair 
Stds.,  60c  to  6214c;  No.  2  good  Stds.,  65c  to  67V^c,  with 


some  canners  holding  at  70c;  No.  2i/4  fair  to  good  Stds., 
95c  to  $1.00,  with  a  few  cars  of  this  size  suitable  for 
buyers  labels  being  held  at  $1.05;  No.  10  Stds.,  if  ob¬ 
tainable,  $3.50.  A  majority  of  canners  in  the  Ozarks 
have  sold  out  clean  on  spot  tomatoes,  and  a  good  many 
canners  are  sold  out  on  No.  2  tins.  It  is  getting  quite 
difficult  for  brokers  to  find  canners  that  can  handle 
orders  for  mixed  cars. 

Canners’  Unsold  Holdings — The  unsold  holdings  of 
canners  of  the  Ozarks  in  spot  tomatoes  is  exceedingly 
limited  when  compared  with  these  canners’  unsold  hold¬ 
ings  at  the  close  of  last  year.  We  are  safe  to  predict 
that  if  there  is  an  improvement  in  business  in  general, 
that  there  will  likely  be  a  greater  demand  for  spot 
tomatoes  than  the  canners  in  the  Ozarks  will  find  it 
possible  to  supply  in  the  territory  where  jobbing  gro¬ 
cers  and  other  carload  buyers  draw  their  entire  supply 
of  tomatoes  from  the  Ozarks. 

Niggardly  Buying — Many  Jobbing  grocers  continue 
to  buy  tomatoes  in  a  very  limited  way — ^that  is  to  say 
just  a  single  carload  at  a  time,  coming  back  into  the 
market  again  within  a  reasonable  time  for  another  car. 
This  class  of  buyers  seem  to  be  entirely  devoid  in  ex¬ 
pressing  any  elements  of  confidence.  We  wonder  if 
they  expect  general  business  conditions  to  improve 
without  rendering  any  material  assistance  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  end. 

Chain  Store  Buying  —  The  largest  chain  grocery 
stores  appear  to  show  greater  confidence,  and  make 
purchase  of  canned  tomatoes  in  the  Ozarks  more  freely 
than  does  the  average  jobbing  grocer.  The  purchases 
made  by  these  large  chain  stores  are  distributed  in  car- 
lots  over  a  wide  territory — quite  a  few  cars  going  to 
points  East  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  now  rumored 
throughout  the  Ozarks  that  these  chain  stores  will  be 
back  in  the  market  for  the  purchase  of  additional  sup¬ 
ply  of  tomatoes  late  in  March,  or  early  in  April,  and 
will  continue  to  make  purchases  from  time  to  time  as 
long  as  a  supply  of  tomatoes  is  available  in  the  Ozarks. 

Future  Tomatoes — Canners  generally  throughout 
the  Ozarks  have  not  quoted  out  any  prices,  whatever, 
on  future  tomatoes.  If  any  individual  canners  have 
done  so,  we  have  no  confirmation  of  that  fact.  Canners 
of  the  Ozarks  are  wondering  how  the  canners  of  the 
Tri-States  territory  expect  to  make  any  money  when 
selling  future  tomatoes  on  the  basis  of  2s  Stds.  70c  fac¬ 
tory  point,  with  100  per  cent  delivery  guaranteed.  It 
is  thought  perhaps  that  some  canners  cannot  arrange 
to  finance  their  coming  season’s  pack  unless  they  have 
a  lot  of  future  tomatoes  sold,  even  if  sale  price  does  not 
indicate  a  profit  to  the  canners. 

Tomato  Acreage — Canners  all  over  the  district  are 
contracting  whatever  tomato  acreage  they  are  willing 
to  take  for  the  coming  season’s  pack,  and  they  are  moi-e 
particular  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  to  confine 
their  contracts  with  experienced  and  reliable  growers. 
The  contract  price  for  tomatoes  delivered  at  factory  is 
slightly  lower  than  the  average  price  paid  last  year. 
It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  total  acreage  will  be 
very  much  less  than  last  year,  which  means  a  material 
reduction  in  the  possible  total  pack  for  the  season. 

Spot  Green  Beans — Sales  have  been  very  limited. 
Cut  tringless  can  still  be  bought.  No.  2  tins  at  80c  to 
85c,  and  No.  10  tins,  $4.00  to  $4.25. 

Future  Green  Beans — No  prices  have  yet  been  named 
on  future  stringless  green  beans  by  any  of  the  canners 
of  the  Ozarks  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain. 

Bean  Acreage — A  good  many  canners  in  the  district 
that  packed  more  or  less  green  beans  last  year,  will 
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not  contract  any  acreage,  whatever,  for  the  coining 
season’s  pack.  The  few  canners  that  will  pack  green 
beans  in  the  district,  are  arranging  to  contract  a  very 
small  acreage,  indeed.  They  seem  to  realize  the  pack 
must  be  materially  reduced,  in  order  to  bring  prices 
back  to  a  basis  that  will  yield  some  margin  of  profit  for 
the  canners.  What  acreage  there  will  be  under  con- 
tl’ack,  will  be  on  a  basis  of  about  $10.00  per  ton.  Less 
than  the  price  canners  have  been  paying  the  last  two 
or  three  years. 

Spinach — Just  a  few  canners  in  the  Ozarks  will  put 
up  a  limited  spring  pack  of  this  popular  food  product 
— we  hear  of  no  prices  named  as  yet  for  future  de¬ 
livery. 

Spot  Greens — ^There  is  still  a  limited  supply  of  both 
turnip  and  mustard  greens  in  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans, 
available  in  the  Ozark.  Very  few  canners  could  handle 
any  orders  for  carlots.  Prices  on  spot  greens  are  fav¬ 
orable  to  the  buyers,  and  probably  show  a  loss  for  the 
canner. 

Idle  Factories — There  are  going  to  be  a  good  many 
canning  factories  stand  idle  in  the  Ozarks  this  year. 
It  is  too  early  to  learn  how  many  factories  will  stand 
idle,  but  there  will  be  sufficient  number  to  do  so  that 
will  make  a  material  difference  in  the  total  pack  of 
tomatoes  in  the  Ozarks  this  year,  even  if  the  tomato 
acreage  under  contract  was  up  to  normal.  A  good 
many  canners  in  the  Ozarks  have  sustained  such  heavy 
losses  in  the  marketing  of  their  last  year’s  pack  of 
tomatoes,  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  finance  a  pack 
this  year. 

General  Business  Conditions — ^We  are  unable  to  re¬ 
port  any  apparent  improvement  in  general  business 
conditions.  Trades  people  seem  to  think  that  the  vast 
total  sum  of  money  which  will  be  loaned  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  Veterans  of  the  World  War  on  their 
Adjusted  Compensation  Certificates,  will  result  in  at 
least  some  improvement  in  the  channels  of  merchan¬ 
dising.  It  will  take  a  little  time  to  determine  definitely 
as  to  the  benefits. 

(’oming  Crop  Season — All  classes  engaged  in  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits,  have  great  hopes  that  the  country 
will  be  blessed  with  a  good  average  crop  season,  and 
if  this  proves  to  be  the  case,' and  bountiful  crops  are 
produced,  the  long  drought  of  last  year,  and  the  priva¬ 
tions  brought  about  from  the  effect  of  said  drought, 
will  soon  be  forgotten. 
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Shrimp  Situation  a  Dead  Issue — Raw  Headless  Shrimp 
Market  Not  Very  Active — Oyster  Pack  Is  Moving 
Fairly  Well  in  Alabama. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  19,  1931. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  situation  at  present,  as  far  as 
the  pack  is  concerned,  is  a  dead  issue  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  as  the  factories  are  only  canning  the  overflow 
from  what  is  left  after  the  raw  headless  shrimp  mar¬ 
ket  is  supplied,  and  this  is  very  little. 

The  raw  headless  shrimp  market  is  not  very  active 
either,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  demand  nowadays 
for  all  commodities.  The  trade  everywhere  is  buying 
only  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  when  the  immediate  de¬ 
mand  for  any  certain  commodity  has  been  supplied  the 
balance  goes  begging,  and  in  the  case  of  perishables 
the  surplus  has  to  be  sacrificed  at  a  very  low  price  to 
jobbers  operating  freezers  or  they  will  have  to  be 
thrown  away.  Shrimp  have  the  advantage  that  when 
the  raw  headless  shrimp  market  is  crowded  they  can 
be  canned,  but  it  would  be  far  better  if  the  raw  head¬ 
less  shrimp  shippers  were  equipped  with  freezing  and 
cold  storage  facilities,  because  in  this  way  they  could 
take  care  of  the  surplus  and  thus  be  in  position  to  keep 
a  regular  supply  of  raw  shrimp,  for  shrimp  more  or 
less  travel  in  schools,  and  too  often  it’s  a  feast  or  a 
famine.  Shrimp  freeze  well,  and  when  they  thaw  out 
they  can  hardly  be  detected  from  the  fresh  stock, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  all  sea  foods,  especially  some 
varieties  of  fish  that  discolor  very  much  when  frozen. 
Of  course,  it  doesn’t  affect  its  delicious  eatable  qualities 
in  the  least. 

The  raw  headless  shrimp  game  and  the  canning  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  operated  separately  and'  independently 
of  one  another  for  the  best  results,  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  operated  jointly  it  makes  quite  a  problem  to 
keep  one  branch  of  the  busness  from  robbing  the 
other. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.50  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — oyster  pack  is  moving  fairly  well  in 
Alabama,  and  it’s  keeping  the  wolf  from'  the  door  of  a 
good  many  families.  The  price  of  cove  oysters  is 
cheap,  therefore  everything  else  pertaining  to  the  pack 
has  to  be  cheap  in  proportion,  but  it’s  a  living  for  the 
oyster  tongers  and  the  factory  labor  just  the  same,  and 
that’s  something,  so  let  us  hope  that  the  pack  will  con¬ 
tinue  a  few  weeks  longer. 

Procrastination  everywhere  seems  to  be  at  a  low  ebb 
and  the  trend  is  to  see  how  little  can  be  produced  and 
get  by  with  it,  hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  oyster 
pack  has  moved  so  cautiously  this  season. 

This  is  the  way  that  it  appears  to  work  out:  those 
canners  that  have  money  have  too  much  sense  to  tie 
up  any  big  amount  of  money  in  a  pack,  and  those  that 
require  financial  assistance  are  held  in  check  by  the 
banks,  therefore  it  is  working  out  very  satisfactorily 
to  conform  with  the  times,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  in  a  few  more  months  the  bargain  hunters 
will  not  find  it  so  easy  to  run  across  victims  and  buy- 
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ers  will  have  to  more  buying  ahead,  as  spote  will 
not  be  so  plentiful.  A  canner  nowadays  applying  for 
funds  with  which  to  put  over  a  pack  has  to  satisfy  his 
banker  that  the  pack  for  which  he  is  borrowing  the 
money  is  pretty  well  sold  ahead,  or  there  will  be  no 
funds  available. 

This  being  the  case,  and  as  the  surplus  stock  is  being 
gradually  cleaned  up,  it  shouldn’t  be  long  now  before 
buyers  will  have  to  place  more  orders  in  advance  with 
the  producers  and  carry  a  larger  stock  of  merchandise 
than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  doing  lately. 

The  demand  for  fresh  oysters  continues  on  the  de¬ 
cline,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Lent  is  on.  Oys¬ 
ters  are  in  fine  shape  and  the  weather  is  cold.  Every 
year  happens  the  same  thing.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
folks  get  to  eating  less  and  less  oysters,  and  nothing 
that  is  done  seems  to  stop  them  from  weaning  the 
oysters. 

Turnip  Greens — The  packers  report  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  volume  of  business  booked  for  greens,  but  the 
weather,  which  is  remaining  cold,  may  have  a  tendency 
to  delay  the  pack,  which  is  scheduled  for  the  1st  of 
April.  All  in  all,  this  cold  weather  is  not  doing  the 
crops  any  good,  and  prolonged  cold  weather  with  frost 
may  yet  cause  damage.  The  price  of  turnip  greens  is 
95c  per  dozen  for  No.  2s,  $1.30  per  dozen  for  No.  2\/->s 
and  $4.50  per  dozen  for  No.  105,  f.  o.  b.  factory . 

Stringless  Beans — No  one  seems  to  be  in  good  mood 
to  talk  beans,  therefore  the  outlook  for  a  pack  is  not 
very  promising  in  this  section,  and  in  all  probability  it 
will  very  light.  The  fertilizer  man  says  that  his 
business  is  just  about  half  of  what  it  was  last  year, 
and  while  this  applies  to  his  sales  for  all  crops  thus 
far  this  vear,  yet  with  the  discouraging  outlook  of 
beans  this  year’s  crop  may  not  reach  25  per  cent  of 
last  year.  Time  will  tell. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Good  Rain  Helps  Spinach  and  Asparagus  —  Price 
Changes  Very  Few — But  Few  Canners  Made  Any 
Profit  Last  Year — Salmon  Canners  Have  Unprofit¬ 
able  Year — Fruit  Qualities  Show  Improvement — To 
Advertise  Peaches  on  a  Big  Scale. 

San  Francisco,  March  19,  1931. 

Rain — During  last  week  a  most  timely  rain  vis¬ 
ited  Northern  and  Central  California,  relieving  a 
situation  that  was  becoming  critical.  The  pre¬ 
cipitation  averaged  about  an  inch  throuhout  the 
northern  half  of  the  State  and  saved  field  crops  from 
serious  damage.  The  rainfall  here  is  far  below  normal 
and  only  an  exceedingly  wet  spring  can  prevent  heavy 
losses.  The  recent  rain  provedrof  marked  bentfit  to 
spinach  and  asparagus,  and  these  early  vegetables  are 
now  rolling  to  the  market  in  quantities.  The  packing 
of  spinach  is  getting  under  way  on  a  large  scale  and 
within  a  short  time  canners  will  commence  operations 
on  asparagus. 

But  Few  Price  Changes — Rarely  has  there  ever  been 
a  spring  season  with  as  few  price  changes  in  canned 
foods  as  the  present  one.  Business  is  moving  along 
steadily,  with  volume  quite  satisfactory,  but  prices  re¬ 
main  about  the  same  week  after  week.  In  general. 


prices  are  slightly  below  last  year’s  opening  list,  with 
the  reductions  quite  uniform.  Quite  a  few  items  are 
in  light  supply,  but  as  quickly  as  a  scarcity  develops 
on  one,  sales  efforts  are  shifted  to  another.  The  finan¬ 
cial  statements  of  some  concerns  have  already  made  an 
appearance  and  heavy  losses  are  indicated.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  others  will  soon  make  an  appearance  and  these 
will  doubtless  bear  out  the  suggestion  that  the  canning 
firms  which  made  a  profit  in  1930  will  be  few  and  far 
between.  Just  now  efforts  are  being  concentrated  on 
the  task  of  reducing  stocks  on  hand  to  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  levels,  with  profits,  apparently,  a  second  consid¬ 
eration. 

Loss — Pacific  Am.erican  Fisheries,  Inc.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Seattle,  has  brought  out  its  annual  report, 
and  this  indicates  that  the  year  1930  shows  a  deficit  of 
$872,088,  after  all  charges,  including  depreciation,  in¬ 
terest  and  discount.  This  compares  with  a  profit  of 
$1,086,578  in  1929.  Gross  sales  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $6,234,085.  Sales  during  the  last  half  of 
the  year  were  above  normal,  but  prices,  in  line  with 
the  general  trend  of  commodities,  were  below  cost.  The 
company  made  a  pack  of  877,433  cases  in  1930,  as 
against  952,852  cases  in  1929.  This  is  the  second  large 
salmon  canning  concern  to  issue  a  statement  on  the 
1930  operations,  the  Alaska  Packers’  Association  hav¬ 
ing  previously  reported  a  loss  of  more  than  $1,900,000 
from  cannery  operations.  Income  from  the  insurance 
fund  greatly  reduced  this  loss,  however. 

Quality  Shows  Improvement — An  interesting  feature 
of  the  cutting  bee  held  in  connection  with  the  recent 
convention  of  the  Canners  League  of  California  at  Del 
Monte  was  the  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  pack  in  several  varieties.  Judges  were  unanimous 
in  their  opinion  that  the  quality  of  pears  was  excep¬ 
tionally  high,  with  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  im¬ 
proved  by  the  stemming  now  followed  by  many  can¬ 
ners.  Apricots  rated  higher  than  in  former  years, 
owing  largely  to  the  care  taken  in  grading  for  ripeness. 
Some  of  the  fruit  sampled  lacked  the  golden  color  of 
former  years,  but  this  was  something  not  within  the 
province  of  the  canner  to  remedy.  The  quality  of  the 
pack  of  fruits  for  salad  was  found  to  be  higher  than 
ever,  due  to  the  more  careful  grading  of  the  fruits  that 
go  into  this  re-pack  product. 

Advertising  Campaign — The  peach  canners  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  Kellogg  Company,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
jobbers,  dealers  and  others,  are  co-operating  this  year 
in  an  advertising  campaign  that  promises  to  be  even 
more  effective  than  the  one  carried  on  last  year.  Ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  done  in  645  newspapers  throughout 
the  country,  car  cards,  window  displays,  magazines  and 
the  radio.  The  backbone  of  the  campaign,  however,  is 
manpower,  says  Ben  D.  Dixon,  executive  of  the 
Schmidt  Lithograph  Company,  San  Francisco.  Almost 
one  thousand  traveling  men  of  the  Kellogg  Company 
visit  the  retail  grocery  trade  and  assist  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  literature  and  make  arrangements  for  window 
displays.  Last  year  the  campaign  blanketed  the 
United  States  and  reached  forty-four  foreign  countries. 
This  year  an  even  more  ambitious  campaign  has  been 
arranged.  Last  year  more  than  100,000  window  dis¬ 
plays  were  made  in  this  country  and  more  than  5,000 
abroad.  Sliced  peaches  are  to  be  featured  again  in 
connection  with  Kellogg’s  corn  flakes,  rice  krispies  and 
“All  Bran”  and  “Pep.” 
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Celebration — ^The  silver  jubilee  of  the  California  and 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation,  Ltd.,  was  cele¬ 
brated  the  second  week  in  March  at  San  Francisco  with 
leading  cane  sugar  men  and  public  officials  present  from 
all  parts  of  America.  As  a  special  feature  of  the  cele¬ 
bration,  directors  of  Sugar  Institute,  Inc.,  held  their 
first  monthly  meeting  outside  New  York  City.  An  in¬ 
spection  of  the  plant  at  Crockett,  said  to  be  the  largest 
sugar  refinery  in  the  world,  was  a  feature  of  the  gath¬ 
ering. 

To  Pull  Up  Grape  Vines  and  Peach  Trees — The  pro¬ 
posed  grape  vine  pulling  program  in  California  will  re¬ 
ceive  no  financial  support  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  at  Washington  having 
refused  to  make  a  loan.  The  formation  of  a  credit  cor¬ 
poration  within  the  ranks  of  the  industry  is  under 
consideration.  Both  grapes  and  cling  peaches  are  being 


produced  in  California  in  larger  quantities  than  can  be 
marketed  and  it  is  proposed  that  large  acreages  be  torn 
out  and  production  reduced  to  quantities  that  can  be 
marketed  at  a  profit.  Grape  growers  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  a  plan  whereby  growers  would  be  recompenseu 
for  tearing  out  their  vines.  A  similar  plan  has  been 
suggested  for  peach  growers,  but  without  Federal  as¬ 
sistance. 

Canned  Dried  Duck — Anyone  who  has  been  dream¬ 
ing  of  some  day  owning  a  nice  case  of  canned  dried 
duck  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  having  his  ambi¬ 
tion  realized.  A  public  auction  was  held  by  the  Customs 
Service  in  the  Appraiser’s  Building,  San  Francisco,  and 
among  the  items  listed  was  a  case  of  canned,  dried 
duck,  valued  at  $18.  The  case  sold  for  much  less  than 
this. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Passage  of  Law  to  Offset  Packers’ Victory  predicted — Brooklyn  Food  Show  Attracts  Large  Crowds — Survey 
ShowsNo  Decline  in  Chain  Store  Grocery  Trade — February  Sales  of  A.  &  P.  Show  Decline  of  4.34% — Inter¬ 
nationally  Known  Food  Scientist  to  Direct  Research  Bureau. 


PASSAGE  OF  LAW  TO  OFFSET  PACKERS’  VICTORY 
PREDICTED — In  the  event  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
does  not  appeal  Justice  Bailey’s  decision  allowing  the  meat 
packers  to  engage  in  handling  unrelated  food  products,  enact¬ 
ment  of  legislation  to  forestall  the  eifects  of  the  modification 
will  likely  be  attempted  in  Congress,  according  to  a  document 
recently  filed  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Brock,  of  Tennessee. 

The  document  traces  the  motives  of  the  packers  in  accepting 
the  consent  decree  some  ten  years  back  and  states  “in  1931  it 
appears  likely  that  the  national  legislators  may  attempt  legis¬ 
lation  to  forestall  the  effects  of  modification  of  the  decree.” 

“While  the  Government  has  not  made  a  move  nor  stated  its 
intentions,  the  letters  from  the  representatives  of  the  wholesale 
grocers  would  indicate  that  the  matter  is  not  closed,”  it  con¬ 
tinues.  “Comments  upon  the  order  of  modification  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Govei’nment  and  of  the  packers  are  significant. 
John  Lord  O’Brien,  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  declared  that 
the  main  contention  of  the  Government  in  opposing  modification 
of  the  consent  decree  was  to  prevent  the  large  packers  from 
entering  the  retail  field. 

“On  this  point  the  court  held  with  the  Government.  Frank 
J.  Hogan,  chief  counsel  for  the  packers,  declared  that  the  modi¬ 
fication  order  will  enable  the  packers  to  carry  on  a  general  food 
business,  using  their  vast  distributing  systems,  which  has  been 
the  chief  aim  of  the  packers.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
Justice  Bailey  has  handed  down  a  decision  which  is  remarkable 
in  court  annals,  in  that  the  decision  is  pleasing  to  both  peti¬ 
tioner  and  defendants.” 

The  statement  points  out  that  many  comments  have  been  made 
concerning  a  possible  alliance  between  the  packers  and  national 
chain  store  companies,  and  continues:  “Seven  great  chain  sys¬ 
tems,  namely.  The  A.  &  P.,  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking,  Amer¬ 
ican  Stores,  First  National  Stores,  National  Tea,  and  MacMarr, 
in  1929  operated  34,300  grocery  stores,  and  the  five  leading  chains 
had  more  than  half  of  the  total  grocery  chains  in  the  country. 

“In  this  connection  it  is  charged  by  the  wholesale  grocers 
that  tho  big  packers  today  are  getting  75  per  cent  of  the  meat 
business  of  the  chains,  which  receive  regularly  from  the  packers 
a  price  advantage  of  2  to  3  cents  per  pound  regardless  of  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  cost  of  production,  in  order  to  shut  out  the  inde¬ 
pendent  packers.” 

The  danger  of  such  a  combination  is  pointed  out  by  the  docu¬ 
ment,  which  states  that  “the  nucleus  of  the  alliance  between 
packer  and  chain,  it  is  predicted,  will  be  the  seven  great  systems 
controlling  more  than  30,000  stores.  While  the  expansion  of  the 
packers’  business  through  modfication  of  the  decree  would  prob¬ 
ably  result  in  better  distribution  of  standardized  food  products. 


there  is  no  guaranty  that  the  practice  would  result  in  lower  costs 
to  the  public.” 

That  steps  would  be  taken  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  to 
pass  new  -legislation  regulating  the  business  of  the  meat  pack¬ 
ers  has  been  a  practical  certainty  since  the  attitude  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  has  brought  up  the  belief  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  appeal  from  Justice  Bailey’s  decision. 

The  wholesale  grocers,  who  have  been  exceedingly  active  in 
fighting  the  packers’  attempts  to  obtain  freedom  to  engage  in 
retail  trade,  have  been  active  in  exerting  pressure  upon  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  their  states  to  pass  some  form  of  legislation  to 
protect  them  from  the  threatened  inroads  of  the  packers.  That 
their  efforts  have  borne  some  fruit  is  evident  in  the  announced 
intention  of  several  senators  to  back  some  form  of  restrictive 
legislation  against  the  packers. 

Brooklyn  Food  Show  Attracts  Large  Crowds-^Attendance 
during  the  two  weeks’  session  of  the  Brooklyn  Food  Show,  which 
ended  last  Saturday,  established  a  new  high  total  attendance 
figure  for  the  forty  years  that  the  exhibition  has  been  conducted, 
according  to  official  estimates.  The  show  was  held  in  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Regiment  Armory  and  was  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
United  Retail  Grocers  Association  of  Brooklyn. 

Despite  the  general  decline  throughout  the  business  world,  no 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  exhibitors  took  place,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  companies  showed  no  tendency  to  reduce  the  elaborateness 
of  their  displays.  As  usual  in  addition  to  the  exhibitions  of 
food  products,  a  large  and  varied  display  of  household  appli¬ 
ances  was  featured  at  the  show. 

As  has  been  the  custom  for  some  years,  the  high  light  of 
the  show  was  the  annual  “grocers’  night,”  which  was  held  last 
Thursday.  In  addition  to  attracting  grocers  from  all  over 
Brooklyn,  special  delegations  from  many  surrounding  cities  at¬ 
tended  the  “grocers’  night”  party.  After  a  complete  survey  of 
the  show,  a  special  supper  was  served  to  the  visiting  grocers. 

No  special  program  of  entertainment  was  provided  for  the 
show,  which  was  open  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  each  day. 
On  the  opening  day  a  special  concert  by  the  Thirteenth  Regiment 
Band  was  featured.  After  the  opening  day,  however,  music  war. 
provided  by  Zito’s  Marine  Band,  which  played  both  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  sessions. 

All  arrangements  for  the  show  were  handled  by  a  committee 
from  the  United  Retail  Grocers’  Association,  headed  by  Peter 
Becker  as  chairman.  Other  members  on  the  committee  were 
James  M.  McKinney,  president,  and  H.  W.  Steneck,  treasurer  of 
the  association;  Louis  Ammerelli,  John  F.  Behrmann  and  Elwood 
Hanson. 
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Survey  Shows  No  Decline  in  Chain  Store  Grocery  Trade — 
Consumers  are  buying  more  groceries  from  chain  stores  and  get¬ 
ting  more  for  their  money  than  ever  before,  according  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  covering  the  year  1930  and  initial  months  of  1931,  made  by 
the  Fitch  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York  well-known  statis¬ 
ticians. 

The  survey,  compiled  by  John  K.  Fitch,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  points  out  that  while  the  total  dollars  sales  of  five  repre¬ 
sentative  chains  showed  a  drop,  this  sales  decline  was  not  in 
proportion  to  the  cut  in  retail  prices.  Therefore  the  tonnage 
volume  of  groceries  sold  was  higher  than  in  previous  years. 

One  chain  of  grocery  stores.  Grand  Union,  showed  an  increased 
profit  margin  of  3.6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  2.4  per  cent  in 
1929.  The  profit  margin,  however,  of  such  representative  chains 
as  National  Tea,  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking,  Dominion  Stores, 
H.  C.  Bohack,  Safeway  Stores,  American  Stores  and  First  Na¬ 
tional  Stores  showed  a  decided  decline  during  1930,  the  survey 
reveals. 

The  factor  of  lower  wholesale  prices  during  1930  permitted 
chain  stores  to  replace  merchandise  and,  to  a  small  extent  off¬ 
set  losses  entailed  by  declining  retail  prices.  Considering  this 
and  other  factors,  the  survey  states  that  when  the  price  reces¬ 
sion  circle  has  been  completed,  grocery  chains  should  quickly 
regain  their  1929  profit  margin. 

Ability  of  the-  grocery  chain  stores  to  maintain  their  1930 
physical  volume  of  sales  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  preceding 
year  warrants  the  expectations  of  similar  performance  during 
the  current  year.  The  necessitous  nature  of  the  merchandise 
sold  fortifies  the  conclusion  that  the  current  year  from  a  ton¬ 
nage  standpoint  will  be  on  a  level  with  last  year,  the  survey 
continued. 

Mr.  Fitch  pointed  out  that  as  business  in  general  improves  the 
diastic  decline  in  retail  prices  will  stop.  “Stabilization  of  the 
prices  of  food  w’ould  permit  the  chains  to  come  once  again  with¬ 
in  striking  distance  of  former  profit  margins. 

“Some  evidence  that  the  process  of  readjusting  retail  prices 
to  new'  levels  is  being  rapidly  carried  out  is  afforded  in  the  form 
that  whereas  wholesale  prices  of  food  declined  2.1  per  cent  from 
December  through  January,  retail  prices  of  food  showed  a  re¬ 
duction  of  3.2  per  cent.” 

A  slight  gain  in  the  total  sales  reported  by  the  five  leading 
chain  store  organizations  for  1930  was  shown  in  the  survey. 
Sales  totalled  $1,800,000,000  against  $1,786,005,000,  an  increase 
of  0.4  per  cent.  This  slight  gain  was  a  development  noted  only 
in  the  first  half  of  1930,  as  beginning  with  July  monthly  sales 
experienced  a  decline  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
months  in  1929.  Tonnage  sales  for  the  year,  however,  exceeded 
1929. 

The  initial  month  of  1931  was  not  especially  encouraging,  al¬ 
though  promising  some  improvement,  according  to  the  survey, 
which  continued;  “Combined  January  of  the  same  five  com¬ 
panies  totalled  $157,000,000,  a  drop  of  6.9  per  cent  from  the 
like  month  of  1910,  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  decline 
in  the  dollar  volume  of  sales  was  not  near  so  large  as  the  drop 
in  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  the  former  being  down  17.6  per 
cent  from  the  same  month  in  1930,  and  the  latter  14.5  per  cent. 
In  terms  of  actual  physical  tonnage  of  goods,  it  is  thus  obvious 
that  January’s  business  t\'as  greater  than  a  year  ago. 

“The  majority  of  companies  in  the  store  group  experienced 
a  decided  contraction  in  the  margin  of  profit.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  profit  margin  of  National  Tea  in  1930  declined  to  1.6 
per  cent,  against  3.4  per  cent  in  1929.  That  of  Kroger  Grocery 
fell  to  0.7  per  cent  from  1.4  per  cent;  Dominion  Stores’  profit 
margin  showed  a  slight  drop,  falling  to  1.8  per  cent  from  2.0 
per  cent,  and  H.  C.  Bohack’s  receded  to  2.9  per  cent  from  3.3 
}ier  cent.  Safeway  Stores,  American  Stores  and  First  National 
Stores  also  recorded  lower  profit  margins  on  sales  and  smaller 
aggregate  and  per  share  net.  Grand  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  only  company  reporting  so  far  that  has  shown  any  im¬ 
provement  over  1929,  with  a  profit  margin  of  3.6  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  2.4  per  cent  in  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

“Wholesale  prices  of  food  which  in  1930  were  9.6  per  cent 
low'cr  than  in  1929,  permitted  the  chain  stores  to  replace  mer¬ 
chandise  at  a  lower  cost  and  thus  offset  to  some  extent  the  losses 
entailed  by  the  rapid  decline  in  retail  prices.  W’hen  the  price 
recession  has  been  completed,  the  grocery  chains  should,  barring 
unforeseen  developments,  quickly  regain  their  1929  profit  mar¬ 
gins.” 

The  publishing  firm  is  well  known  as  economists  and  statis¬ 
ticians  in  the  financial  field.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the 
factors  affecting  grocery  chain  store  earnings  is  indicated  in 
the  survey  which  covered  the  twelve  months  ending  December 
31.  last,  and  the  early  months  of  1931. 

February  Sales  of  A.  &  P.  Show  Decline  of  4.317c — February 
sales  of  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company,  leading 
grocery  chain  store  organization,  totalled  $82,384,806.  a  decrease 


of  $3,717,012,  or  4.34  per  cent  from  the  $86,121,818  reported  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1930. 

The  company  points  out  that  the  decline  in  dollar  sales  reflects 
the  lower  retail  food  prices,  the  volume  of  tonnage  being  greatly 
increased.  The  actual  quantity  of  goods  sold  in  February,  last, 
measured  in  tons,  was  10.72  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  in  ihe 
same  month  a  year  ago.  The  weekly  average  tonnage  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  was  the  highest  in  its  history,  the  company  stated,  ihe 
previous  high  figure  being  in  December,  1930,  and  the  next  high¬ 
est  in  January,  1931. 

Tonnage  sales  of  the  company  for  February  were  estimated 
at  443,516  tons,  compared  with  400, .586  in  the  like  month  in  1930, 
an  increase  of  42,879  tons.  Estimated  weekly  average  tonnage 
was  110.879,  against  100,147  a  year  ago,  a  gain  of  10,732  tons. 

The  average  weekly  dollar  sales  in  February  showed  a  decline 
of  $934,252,  aggregating  $20,596,202,  as  compared  with  $21,530,- 
454  for  the  same  periods  in  1930. 

Internationally-Known  Food  Scientist  to  Direct  Research 
Bureau — Dr.  Andrew  H.  Ryan,  recently  named  as  head  of  the 
Kroger  Food  Foundation,  is  a  well-known  scientist,  with  a  com¬ 
prehensive  knowledge  of  foods  and  nutrition.  A  doctor  by  pro¬ 
fession.  he  has  been  associated  with  five  leading  universities  in 
the  field  of  research,  physiology  and  hygiene. 

Dr.  Ryan  was  also  a  lecturer  at  the  Yale  Graduate  School, 
where  he  was  the  first  to  give  a  course  in  industrial  hygiene. 
His  work  on  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Council,  and  conducting  a  research  on  the  health  of  mu¬ 
nition  workers  under  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
during  the  War  gave  him  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge 
of  foods,  nutrition  and  hygiene. 

The  Food  Foundation  recently  established  by  the  chain  gro- 
cerv  svstem  has  the  avowed  policy  of  constantly  striving  to 
make  food  standards  better  and  better.  It  is  financed  by  an 
endowment  fund  of  $1,000,000,  which  will  assure  it  ample  work¬ 
ing  funds  for  its  research  work. 

At  the  time  the  comnany  announced  the  formation  of  this  re¬ 
search  department.  Albert  H.  Merrill,  president  of  the  company, 
said : 

“The  company  realizes  that  it  has  an  obligation  to  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  consumers  who  denend  on  it  for  suste¬ 
nance.  Because  of  the  multitudes  who  rely  on  us  for  food,  we 
feel  we  are  akin  to.  or  identical  with,  a  public  utility.  We. 
therefore,  want  to  set  and  maintain  certain  high  standards  for 
the  merchandise  that  we  merchandise.” 

Dr.  Rvan’s  background  is  particularly  well  fitted  for  th^’  tasks 
he  will  face  in  the  direction  of  this  research  bureau.  He  will 
have  a  free  hand  in  selecting  his  own  assistants  and  plans  to 
form  an  organization  that  will  be  the  foremost  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  Work  covered  by  the  bureau  will  include  studying 
new  wavs  to  improve  methods  of  growing  foods,  packing  them, 
distributing  them  to  the  stores  and  finally  serving  them  on  the 
table. 

The  present  food-control  agencies,  such  as  those  authorized 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Pure  Food  Laws,  are  fon- 
cerned  only  with  keeping  foods  above  a  certain  minimum  stand¬ 
ard.  The  work  of  the  foundation  will  be  to  raise  the  standards 
to  the  maximum.  Through  analysis  and  experiments,  the  Foun¬ 
dation  expects  to  accomplish  this  work,  and  in  addition  to  estab¬ 
lishing  new  standards  for  foods,  it  also  plans  to  delve  into  the 
field  of  dietetics. 

Under  present  plans,  there  will  be  a  complete  Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence  Service  set  up  in  the  laboratory,  with  experienced  dieticians 
in  charge.  They  will  work  out  problems  of  interest  to  house¬ 
wives,  involving  the  proper  uses  of  foods  to  meet  various  condi¬ 
tions  of  health,  and  the  correct  foods  for  children.  They  will 
champion  movements  to  produce  a  general  uplift  of  the  industry 
tending  to  insure  consumers  getting  foods  in  the  best  condition, 
and  guide  them  to  the  proper  meth^s  of  preparing  this  food  for 
the  table. 

In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  the  foundation  is  to  insure  the 
general  buying  public  obtaining  only  the  best  of  foods  possible, 
and  to  instruct  it  in  the  proper  method  of  preparing  these  foods 
for  ultimate  consumption. 


Slaysmeui  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  IValt  Street  Balttmore,  Md. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS- Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS- Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS— Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette. 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  X  9* 

386  pages. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postaige 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publisher  of  the 
Industry ’$  Literature 
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Un- 


varying 


Quality 


Every  H  &  D  standard 
canned  foods  box  is  of  the 
same  unvarying  high  grade  quality.  Out  of 
the  millions  of  these  boxes  that  have  been 
used— not  a  single  complaint  has  been  regis¬ 
tered— not  a  single  failure  has  been  reported. 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 
THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

HINDER  DAUCH  SHIPPING  BOXES 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


Smart  Man  (boarding  car) — Well,  Noah,  is  the  ark 
full? 

Conductor — Nope.  Only  one  jackass  so  far.  Come 
on  in. 


Circus  Manager — My  prize  lion  has  a  sore  throat  and 
I  want  you  to  remove  his  tonsils.  You’re  a  specialist, 
aren’t  you? 

Surgeon — Yes,  but  not  in  that  lion. 


A  school  teacher  instructing  her  class  in  composition 
said:  “Now,  children,  don’t  attempt  any  flights  of 
fancy.  Don’t  try  to  imitate  the  things  you  have  heard, 
but  just  be  yourself  and  write  what  is  really  in  you.” 

As  a  result  of  this  advice,  one  youngster  turned  in 
the  following  composition : 

“I  ain’t  goin’  to  attempt  no  flight  of  fancy;  I’m  just 
goin’  to  write  what’s  in  me,  and  I  got  a  hart,  a  liver, 
two  lungs  and  some  other  things  like  that ;  then  I  got  a 
stumick,  and  it’s  got  in  it  a  pickle,  a  piece  of  pie,  two 
sticks  of  peppermint  candy  and  my  dinner.” 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 

But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Bedford 


Virginia 


“Hey,  what’s  the  commotion?” 

“The  village  picture  show  just  burned  down.” 
“You  dont  say!  How  many  were  inside,” 

“A  hundred  college  students.” 

“Well?” 

“They  refunded  the  money.” 

“Yes,  yes,  go  on.” 

“Three  hundred  got  their  money  back.” 


“Papa,  is  that  a  camel’s-hair  brush  ?” 

“Yes,  my  child,  that’s  a  camel’s-hair  brush.” 

“Golly,  papa,  it  must  take  him  a  terrible  long  time  to 
brush  himself.” 


A  customer  sat  down  to  a  table  in  a  smart  restaurant 
and  tied  his  napkin  around  his  neck.  The  manager, 
scandalized,  called  a  boy  and  said  to  him : 

“Try  to  make  him  understand  as  tactfully  as  possible 
that  that’s  not  done.” 

Boy  (seriously  to  customer) — A  shave  or  hair  cut, 
sir? 


Visitor — Do  you  midshipmen  have  to  work  long 
hours  ? 

Midshipman — No;  everything  here  is  regulation — 
just  sixty  minutes  each,  ma’am. 


Customer — I’d  like  to  see  the  cheapest  necktie  you 
have. 

Clerk — Something  a  little  better  than  the  one  you 
have  on? 


Young  Wife — What’s  causing  the  trouble  with  the 
car,  dear? 

Novice — I  don’t  know  exactly,  but  I  think  it’s  the  ex- 
asperator. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machiney  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHBSIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 
adjuster,  for  Chain  Derices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BEAN  SNIPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salejnn.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding.  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

belts.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Tnd. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Avars  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 
EMw  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BASKETS,  Picking 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  10  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 
Avars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 


BOXEIS,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil.  Gas.  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  (jo..  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis.  , 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

^  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  (Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Snragiie-Sells  Corn..  Chicago. 

The  United  Co.,  Baltimore. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  .1. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  CASES. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxe.s, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Etc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eldw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drsring  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPOR-ATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salenu  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Seils  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc 
Hinde  &  DaucK  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  LaiiKsenkamp  Co..  Indianai>olis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicaeo. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans.  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Gri^.  Mchy..  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Generators.  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Pew,  Etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners*. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Michigan  Litho.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co., ‘Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  ft  Si^el,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Bldw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Bidtimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago^ 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slayman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rico  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


_SILKING  MACHINES.  Com, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  <io.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 
SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y| 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  Yorfk  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes.  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E  J.  Judge,  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Bidtimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Uned,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  ft  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbury,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  C!o.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

The  United  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPEIRS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
WYANDOTTE  Sanitary  aeaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Judge  Synipers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 


FOR 


Sy raping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 


IMPROVED  CHANTENAY  CARROT  DETROIT  DARK  RED  BEET 

(with  core  same  tint  as  color  of  flesh) 

An  IMPROVED  CHANTENAY  CARROT  with  fine  smooth  surface  and  deep  or¬ 
ange-red  color.  The  interior  flesh  and  small  core  also  have  the  depth  of  color  so 
necessary  for  an  attractive  pack  of  diced  carrots. 

We  Can  Also  Furnish  The  Nantes  Coreless  Carrot. 

Our  strain  of  DETROIT  DARK  RED  BEET,  bred  specially  for  canners’  uses,  is  a 
leader  in  producing  the  color  and  texture  essential  to  a  quality  pack. 

Continuous  Intensive  Breeding  Ground  operations  give  assurance  of  uniformly  high  quality. 

NATION  WIDE  IN  SERVICE 
PERSONAL  in  relation  to  the  INDIVIDUAL  CUSTOMER 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Comprising 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Seeds  For  Canners 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


